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OF MICHIGAN 
periooca. QUEEN AND NATION 
PFEADING ROOM 
HE slow days are dragging their sad length along to — has been talk of a new Elizabethan, or a new Victorian, age. 


the climax, when the mortal remains of King George VI 

will be laid, where so many of his forbears have pre- 

ceded him, in the historic St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor. The tributes have been paid: the set orations have 
been delivered; the papers, after their manner, have seen to 
it that every lineament of grief on the countenances of the 
King’s closest kin should be displayed before the eyes of tens of 
millions; the King’s subjects have filed in muted and moving 
farewell past the catafalque in the Great Hall of Westminster, 
and will watch him on Friday escorted along the streets he so 
often travelled to the train that bears him out of his capital for 
ever. The last act has not come too soon. Such tension cannot be 
sustained indefinitely without provoking the uneasy question 
whether emotions are not being pressed too hard. It will be fully 
time, when this week is over, to leave the pat to be past, as it 
must be, and think of what Mr. Churchill called on Monday “the 
fair and youthful figure, Princess, wife and mother,” who is 
now the Sovereign of these realms. To her, our most gracious 
Sovereign Lady, Queen Elizabeth, our service is now due. She 
will be to the nation all, and in some ways more than all, that 
her father was. In the words of her message read in the Houses 
of Parliament on Monday: “ He has set before me an example 
of selfless dedication, which I am resolved, with God’s help. 
faithfully to follow.” 

That the example will be followed unswervingly no one 
questions. In every constitutional matter the Queen, with 
seasoned advisers to give her counsel, and steadily gathering 
experienc® that will make the need for such counsel less and 
less, will pursue as punctiliously as her father did the path 
marked out by long and well-proved tradition. The royal office 
is in safe hands. But is that all—all that may be asked of the 
Queen, and all that on her side she may ask of her subjects ? 
The spoken and unspoken thoughts of these sombre days raise 
an issue that need be neither evaded nor deferred. On every 
side, with a reiteration which was almost monotonous because 
it was so inevitable, it has been attested that the personal life. 
and in particular the family life, alike of the King of yesterday 
and of the Queen of today and tomorrow. is a pattern to all 
the nation. No truth more incontestable was ever uttered. 
And it is a truth which, if the nation could rise to the best it is 
capable of, might be transmuted into a dynamic force. There 


There will be neither. History does not thus repeat itself. But 
the Queen, in her own person, by no arresting word or deed, 
but by merely being what she is, could work a moral miracle 
through the land. 

More accurately, perhaps, a moral miracle might be worked 
through her unconscious agency. For whether it will be does 
not rest with her. The nation can recognise its obligations or 
reject them. It can remind itself that national welfare does 
not consist alone of reducing imports or increasing exports. It 
can remember the Princess who five years ago, broadcasting 
on her twenty-first birthday, made her solemn act of dedication 
to the Empire. It can accept that offering or disregard it, and 
go on in its old ways; or it can have the chivalry to match 
service with service in the one way the Queen would herself 
desire. Is family life, in spite of all we have heard in these 
recent days, a matter of any moment? Are marriages to be 
as lightly contracted and as lightly broken as has become 
almost the fashion in these last decades? Is loyalty to the 
memory of the King and devotion to the young Queen to prove 
itself in any shortening of the Divorce Court lists, in any 
diminution of the clamour for still easier divorce, in any resolve 
to set a higher valuation on faithfulness in marriage ? Is the 
main theme of half the films and novels of the day to be still 
contempt for that ? The Queen herself has made no demands, 
and nothing is less likely than that, in words, she should. But 
either all the talk about father and daughter being patterns to 
the nation is so much pious platitude, or the nation is under a 
moral obligation to set new standards in this matter. If men 
can sacrifice their lives for their country in war they can con- 
trol their lives to maintain its morale in peace. There are the 
standards of Sandringham and of Hollywood to choose 
between. 

It would be easier to say too much here than too little. 
There is ne case for censoriousness. On many marriage 
failures no third person has a right to judge. Even at Holly- 
wood, no doubt, marriages are often all they should be. But 
it is well that at the outset of a new chapter in the national life 
the question of making it a little different from the old, the 
choice between offering to the new Sovereign mere lip-service 
or the service of hearts and lives worthy of her, should be 
faced as true honour and loyalty demands. 
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Anxiety in Bonn ; 


The storm over the conditions the Germans are making— 
or, in the language of much of the Press, the blackmail they are 
levying—in return for the provision of troops for Western 
defence has certainly complicated the situation which the 
Atlantic Council must face at its postponed meeting in Lisbon 
on February 20th. It has become an open question whether 
any agreed scheme for a European army and for a workable 
relationship between it and N.A.T.O. can be drawn up in time. 
Possibly the chances will be better if Dr. Adenauer can come to 
London to geet the British, French and American Foreign 
Ministers on February 16th. But in the meantime it is the 
extreme delicacy of the situation in Bonn itself that must cause 
most anxiety. Dr. Adenauer, it is true, secured a majority of 
48 in the Bundestag last Friday for his resolution committing 
Germany to a defence contribution and reiterating the claim for 
equal rights. But it is still not decided whether an amendment 
to the constitution is necessary in order to permit the defence 
contribution to be made; and if it is necessary, then the chances 
that Dr. Adenauer can get together the majority of 122 that he 
would then require to get his policy past the Bundestag are 
slight. The Socialist Opposition is not showing the smallest sign 
of forbearance, or even of responsibility, over this matter. The 
old ohne mich argument is still being heard, and Professor 
Carlo Schmidt, one of the more powerful figures in the Social 
Democratic party, is once again seeking to represent Germany 
as a mere potential battlefield. Even worse was a statement 
made by another Social Democrat, Dr. Arndt, during the debate 
at Bonn last week, in which he not only represented the 
German defence contribution as a bribe to the Americans to 
stay in Europe, but descended to still greater depths of cynicism 
in arguing that it was a superfluous bribe, since the Americans 
had to secure the German industrial potential anyway. If this 
is all the German Social Democrats have to offer, then Dr. 
Adenauer’s political future must be watched with the greatest 
anxiety. There is nothing to take his place. 


Misgivings in Paris 

All the suggestions that M. Schuman has so far been able to 
offer on the problem of German participation in Western 
defence have about them an air of improvisation, and even of 
desperation. The French Government, like the West German 
Government, is seeking to convince an Opposition which does 
not wish to be convinced. It is a thankless task for M. Schuman 
to suggest measures to keep German forces firmly within the 
framework of a European army and German political leaders 
out of N.A.T.O. He is equally unlikely to make an impression 
on Communists, Gaullists and any other opponents of a German 
defence contribution—including some Socialists—by proposing 
that Powers not in the European Defence Community should 
be persuaded to provide guarantees in case the treaty should be 
broken by one of the signatories—in effect by Germany. 
Frenchmen who do not like the idea of the Germans having 
any forces at all are not open to conviction on these points. 
In fact the French Government, having made up its mind to 
resist both the Germans who want full membership of N.A.T.O 
and the Frenchmen who do not want German soldiers even in 
a European army, is tying itself into an impossible knot. There 
has never been any doubt or equivocation about the German 
demand for ultimate membership of N.A.T.O. nor about the 
German stipulation that any German troops made available 
must be on an equal footing with other contingents in the 
Western forces. These things are not new. They are merely 
something which the French Government has so far refused to 


recognise. But the combined effect of the French refusal to 


compromise with the Germans and the apparent anxiety of the 
Americans to secure the services of German troops is most 
unhappy. It may face the British representatives at Lisbon with 
a very difficult choice. But no decision by the British Govern- 
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ment can end this crisis of confidence. If France and Germany 
cannot solve the problem for themselves, nobody else can solve 
it for them. 


Progress at Panmunjom 


The Communist proposal that a “high-level” conference 
should be held three months after the signing of an armistice 
to discuss the withdrawal of foreign troops and other issues 
wider than those covered by the terms of the armistice itself 
has been accepted in principle by the United Nations delegates, 
On the face of it, this looks like a step forward, and nothing 
else has looked like one for a long time. The Communists 
have also agreed to their adversaries’ demand that the South 
Koreans should be represented at this conference. Difficulties 
however are already arising over the Communists’ insistence 
that Asian problems whose connection with Korea is at best 
very indirect should be included on the agenda for the con- 
ference. It does not appear that they have produced a com- 
prehensive list of the problems they have in mind (though 
Formosa has been mentioned, with some acrimony): but the 
United Nations are objecting strongly to the whole idea. It 
is difficult, at this range, to see why it is so wholly unacceptable. 
To refuse to discuss problems which are pretty well bound to 
prove insoluble merely because they are irrelevant seems to 
show a lack of that opportunist flexibility which is particularly 
necessary in Oriental negotiations; and it will be a pity if a 
chance, however slight, of making progress towards an armistice 
is sacrificed for the sake of what is really only a point (though 
admittedly an important one) of procedure. Some progress is 
indeed being made. Trivial concessions are a small price to 
pay for its continuance. 


A Policy of Provocation 


In view of the supreme importance of keeping British and 
American foreign policy as closely in line as possible it is very 
necessary to know how far such personalities as Mr. John 
Foster Dulles are in a position to commit the Administration in 
America. Mr. Dulles stated on Sunday that the United States 
would not stand idly by while any part of the world remained 
under the rule of either Communist or Fascist dictatorship. 
“ Standing idly by ” is susceptible of more than one interpreta- 
tion, but if it means, for example, that it is American policy 
to attempt to overthrow Communism in China by force tt 
should be made very clear that that is not British policy. Mr. 
Dulles holds that the United States should stir up all possible 
trouble and inconvenience for the Communist régime in China. 
This appears to indicate provocation short of war. British 
policy does not, it may be hoped, advocate provocation, limited 
or unlimited, anywhere. Mr. Dulles further wants to * take the 
wraps ” off the Chinese Nationalist forces in Formosa in their 
effort to harass the Chinese Communists. This fortunately is 
no affair of ours, and comment on it may be resisted. But the 
necessity of knowing how far the voice of Mr. Dulles is the 
voice of America is sufficiently manifest. So is the necessity 
of knowing whether the United Nations is fighting in Korea to 
eradicate Communism or to repel aggression, and, if t@former, 
under what article of the Charter it is acting. Other activities 
by various American citizens designed to help opponents of 
Communism in Communist States in giving effect to their 
opposition are intelligible enough, but whether they are factors 
for peace or war is worth considering. 


New Chapter in Malaya 


“T could win this war in three months if I could get two- 
thirds of the people on my side,” General Templer is reported 
to have told senior Civil Servants in Kuala Lumpur, soon after 
his arrival last week. He cannot be expected to arrive with 
some miraculous formula for turning the passive sympathy of 
the Maliyans into active co-operation, and obviously the first 
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sages of his High Commissionership will be devoted to listen- 
ing and learning rather than to expressing opinions. There is 
an undercurrent (and in some cases an overcurrent) of doubt 
in Malaya itself about his appointment, and still more at the 
appointment of his deputy, Mr. MacGillivray, which would 
easily be critical of dogmatic statements by even the highest- 
placed newcomer. All the same, it is good that General 
Templer, a soldier by training, should have started off by 
emphasising the non-military aspects of the task in front of him. 
He also expressed his opinion that things may get worse before 
they get better, and this prophecy is linked up with the reforms 
which he has in mind for the police—a force whose numerical 
growth has outstripped its efficiency. Although General 
Templer can hardly have had anything himself to do with the 
first large-scale operation by parachute troops against the 
bandits, which occurred a few days after his arrival, the opera- 
tion is a gesture of the right sort, calculated to have a good 
efect on the morale of law-abiding citizens and to make the 
bandits correspondingly uneasy about their bases. Malaya 
is thoroughly unpleasant country to be paraehuted into, but 


airborne operations are the only really effective surprise weapon * 


against jungle-based guerillas. It was bad weather and bad 
luck that robbed the first operation of some of the force of 
surprise, but other drops should be more successful. How 
successful they eventually are depends on the efficiency of the 
intelligence services. 


Egypt Settles Down 


It has now become reasonably clear that the Cairo riots of 
three weeks ago so shocked the Egyptian people, as well as the 
rest of the world, that a period of relative calm was the only 
possible means of recovery. And at the moment there seems 
to be some hope that that period will be prolonged. At any 
rate the British authorities in the Canal Zone have considered 
it safe to relax the restrictions on movement within the zone; 
and even the strike of Egyptian dock workers at Port Said, 
which has been dragging on since October, it beginning to ease. 
In Cairo there seems to be no disposition to prolong in any 
form the guerrilla war against the British forces which led 
straight to the terrible blood-letting in Cairo. On the contrary, 
all attention is focussed on the task of finding the real culprits. 
So far, in addition to the several hundred arrested suspects. 
the police, the army and the former Minister of the Interior, 
Serag ed din Pasha have come under popular suspicion, and 
only the army has been partially successful in finding a way out. 
But it will be far safer for all concerned if speculation is sus- 
pended until the official inquiry is completed. The Wafd and 
the Government may be uncomfortable bedfellows, but it is best 
that they should keep in harmony until a stable calm in Egypt 
is assured. Any revival of political strife could all too easily 
lead to revived competition for the favours of the mob—and 
Egypt has had a sufficient lesson in the horrors of mob rule. 


Behind the Scenes 


The sad ceremonies of the past few days, during which the 
nation and the world have watched the slow progression of 
the dead King from Sandringham, through the streets of 
London, to his brief sojourn in Westminster Hall, have been 
marked by an assured dignity. It would be easy to overlook 
the very considerable feats of organisation to which the 
complex arrangements involved owed their unobtrusive effi- 
ciency. Precedents no doubt were of some assistance in 
such matters as the timing of processions, the number of police 
required at different points and other details; but the fact 
remains that a vast number of unwonted actions had to be 
worthily performed by a wide variety of people, and it is to 
the greatest credit of all concerned that the whole sombre 
Pageant was so fittingly deployed. Outside the immediate 
circle of the Court and the Household, on whom the heaviest 
burden of responsibility fell, individuals, dignitaries and insti- 
tutions of many kinds bore, in different parts of the country, 
their share in the ceremonial of mourning: and it would be 
wrong, in this context, to withhold a tribute from the B.B.C., 
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whose readjustment of an entire week’s programmes as well 
as its commentaries upon the central events of that week 
reflected high credit both on its efficiency and its good taste. 


The Paper-Chase 


The rise in the price of The Times from 3d. to 4d. is, among 
other things, the latest symptom of the sustained upward move- 
ment in the price of paper—a movement which, it is said, is 
not finished yet. It has gone on for so long that paper prices 
have far outstripped those of other major commodities. In 
the inflationary race paper keeps well up with the leaders. 
From that fact flows a variety of consequences, besides the 
rise in the published prices of newspapers and _ periodicals. 
Small provincial newspapers go out of business in considerable 
numbers, and there are occasional casualties among magazines 
and periodicals with a national circulation. But one conse- 
quence which gets rather less attention than most is the 
spectacular rise in the profits of the paper-makers. Now it is 
true that the paper-making industry had a particularly thin 
time during the war. It is also true that considerable risks 
are involved in the purchase of paper-making materials, at 
rapidly increasing prices, on the world markets, and the hold- 
ing of large quantities of those materials in stocks so that the 
consumers of paper may receive their supplies in a steady flow. 
But when the Chairman of the great Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion points, as he did last week, to the “ inflationary economic 
forces ” which helped to put the Corporation’s profits up in the 
past year by £4,880,000 to a total of £10,275,000, he is point- 
ing-to a phenomenon which is in mary respects peculiar to 
paper. Inflationary forces are at work throughout the economy 
—but not quite so powerfully as that. Paper-users—who are, 
of course, wishful thinkers in this case—are beginning to 
wonder whether the price rise can possibly go on for much 
longer. The paper-makers say that it can and will, and they 
have usually been right so far. But perhaps they will be wrong 
one day. At any rate, prices for Scandinavian wood-pulp are 
now to be pegged, and that is a beginning. 


The Turn of the Screw 

Last November the Chancellor of the Exchequer took the 
unusual step of publishing the balance-of-payments figures for 
the month of October, 1951, instead of waiting until the end 
of the quarter to show the country how acute was the crisis 
that had developed. It is in some ways a pity that the January, 
1952, figures were not published in the same manner. The 
drain on the reserves may have diminished, but it has not been 
stopped, and the country might have been prepared for shocks 
when the Budget appears, in less than three weeks from now, 
if it had been reminded once again in good time that the 
economic crisis is still on. There is not at the moment any 
unmistakable sign of a new all-round effort. At one key point 
—the turn-round time for ships in British ports—the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce has actually found it 
necessary to appeal to Lord Leathers for a new effort to end 
the restrictive practices which waste time at the docks when it 
is overwhelmingly important that both ships and cargoes should 
be nioved quickly. And if we cannot stop an open scandal of 
this kind, by which both labour and machinery are under- 
employed, it is surely going to take a severe shock to jerk the 
whole countty into a positive increase in effort. The dockers 
are actually keeping down the level of their own earnings, 
besides hampering trade. The alternative of working harder 
and being paid more is open to them all the time. It is open 
to a large proportion of the working force of the whole country. 
The president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
H. Prince Bardsley, perhaps went a little too far on Monday 
when he said that longer hours for the same earnings as now 
was the only alternative to economic disaster. There are still 
other alternatives; 15 per cent. more output for 10 per cént. 
more pay might see us through. But these alternatives will 
not be open for ever. And at this very moment Mr. Bardsley’s 
remedy of longer working hours as “a bonus to the country ” 
would do nothing but good. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N his admirable article on King George VI in last week’s 
Spectator John Gore suggested that it was too soon to 
attempt to assess the King’s place among modern British 

Sovereigns. No doubt he is wise in his caution. 1 am not 
wise, and in attempting some assessment for myself 1 have 
found myself carried very far back in history before coming on 
a King (King, not Sovereign) of whom it can be said with any 
assurance that he served his country better than George VI, or 
as well. Who, in fact, is there? Not, I think, his father. 
Both the Georges of the twentieth century had the same virtues, 
but George V was rougher-hewn, and he treated his family 
less wisely than his son has done; history since 1936 
might have been different but for that. Not Edward VII, for 
many reasons. Certainly not William IV or any of the first 
four Georges. Certainly not William III, invaluably opportune 
though his accession was, nor any of the Stuarts. The first 
temptation to halt is at Henry VII, in spite of the genial 
qualities of Henry VII. But kingship in England then was 
something so different from kingship in Britain today that 
comparisons are hardly possible. Let me therefore simply sub- 
mit that in the last 400 years or longer no King in Britain 
has more flawlessly fulfilled the offices of kingship than the 
Sovereign who is about to make his last ceremonial progress 
from Westminster to Windsor. The only question is between 
him and George V. The son, I think, was more finely tuned. 
x x * * 

It argues no whit of disrespect for any possible alternative 
—Mr. Attlee, let us say, or Mr. Eden—to voice a most pro- 
found thankfulness that the Sovereign’s chief Minister at 
this grave moment of trarisition has been Mr. Churchill. That 
is not to idealise the Prime Minister gratuitously. It is 
simply to recognise that he possesses beyond any other living 
man the qualities which the situation most essentially calls for 
at this moment. Who but he, for example, could have framed 
an appreciation of the King comparable with his broadcast of 
last Thursday night, and lifted the nation to a level worthy of 
the theme? And what counsellor half as experienced, and in 
the things that immediately matter half as wise, could the young 
Queen have found ready at her side to school her in the high 
offices that are now her charge? In this field the Prime Minister 
in a way bridges many gulfs. He grew to manhood under 
Queen Victoria; in the preparation of his great work on Marl- 
borough he had occasion to study the character of Queen Anne 
from many angles; and in aspects of his own character he is 
of the very stuff of the Elizabethans. There must have been 
something moving in the first audience given by the young 
Queen to the veteran statesman on Tuesday. 

* * * * 

Yet there is one other counsellor who may mean more to the 
Queen, in a slightly different field, than even the Prime Minister. 
From the moment of the King’s death I have felt that hardly 
any question mattered so much as whether the Queen would 
appoint her father’s Private Secretary, Sir Alan Lascelles, to 
be her own. There were quite plausible reasons against it. Sir 
Alan has reached an age when some men are glad to retire, and 
this would have been an obvious moment of transition. The 
Queen might have chosen to keep one of her own existing 
private secretaries at her right hand. She has not so chosen, 
and her decision is an early tribute to the sureness of her 
judgement. Sir Alan is the Queen’s Private Secretary, and all 
the experience and suggestion and unobtrusive service that he 
gave to the late King will be at her command. It is hard to 
estimate the advantage that will be. Someone who knows Sir 
Alan well wrote to me of him a few months ago of his devotion 
to his future Queen. On the Queen’s side there is plainly 
unquestioning trust, or the decision would not have been made 


and announced so quickly. She cannot, in fact, have hesitated. 
* * 


* o 


Other people’s impressions may well have differed from 
mine, but I switched off after the memorial broadcast on 
Sunday night with a keen sense of disappointment. Not, 


of course, everything was wrong with it, but so much was, It 
was a great misfortune that the Archbishop of Canterbury was jj] 
but the idea of introducing a contribution by him (which might 
well have served as the principal address) as a kind of 
uncovenanted mercy before the actual service began at all did 


not seem happy. The chanting of the twenty-third Psalm wags 


notable, and Wesley’s hymn “ Let saints on earth in concert 
sing” well deserved its place. But everyone but the B.B.C. seemed 
to know that one of the King’s two favourite hymns wag 
“Abide with Me.” Was there no room for that? Nor, on 
the first Sunday of the new Queen’s reign, for the Prayer for 
the Queen's Majesty, which has not been heard in England for 
fifty years ? For the rest, the special prayers were adequate but 
uninspired; the Archbishop of York, with the programme evi- 
dently falling behind schedule, gave his address at a pace too 
fast to be impressive; the reading of the lessons was deplorable 
~mannered and pompous, two unforgivable sins. Not much of 
this was the B.B.C.’s fault, but the general result left one think. 
ing sadly what might have been. 
of ok : * 

The Prime Minister opportunely recalled on Monday Mr, 
Baldwin's speech in the House of Commons on the death of 
King George V. With what depth of feeling S. B. would have 
spoken on this occasion. His admiration for the late King was 
immense. (After all he had done more than any other man 
to put him on the throne.) He talked to me for nearly an hour 
one morning about the Abdication and its sequel—without, 
let me add, a word of spoken reproach for the King who had 
gone. Private conversations should not be retailed lightly even 
after death, and even though no breach of confidence is 
involved. But I may at least recall his picture of the Queen’s 
pleasure when he told her how Empire statesmen at a con- 
ference in London had commented on the King’s manifest 
growth in confidence and authority since his accession to the 
Throne. Then he took me into the drawing-room (we had been 
talking in his study) and pointed to a signed, framed photograph 
on a table. “ Isn't that a good face, isn't that a good face ? ” he 
asked almost urgently. It was in fact one of the best photo- 
graphs of the King I had seen. In it could be traced more 
clearly than in most all the qualities the King revealed in action 
between then and now. Some of them, pretty certainly, his 
Prime Minister made it easier for him to exercise. 

x * x % 

The muddle about seats on the funeral route on Friday is 
very unfortunate. Thousands of people would have been only 
too glad to pay a moderate sum for some alternative to the 
Street as a point of vantage. But early attempts at profiteering 
seem to have disgusted most of the regular ticket agencies, 
which therefore refused to touch the business at all. On Mon- 
day evening six and eight guineas were being asked for single 
seats. Disgust is the right emotion for such rapacity on such 
an occasion. But the result seems to be that plenty of shop- 
keepers who would gladly let seats for a guinea or two have 
no means of disposing of them, and numbers of people who 
would gladly buy seats at such a price can find no seats to buy. 

* * * * 


Of all the tributes that have been paid to King George VI 
in recent years there is one that I would put higher almost than 
any other. During the King’s visit to South Africa in 1947 
he was talking to a Bechuana Chief. At the end the Chief 
said: “ When a European talks to me it is a white man talking 
to a black man. When you talk to me, Sir, it is like one white 
man talking to another.” The story appeared in this column 
at the time I heard it; I make no apology for recalling it now. 

* * cad ae 


Atticus of the Sunday Times slipped up a little when he 
published on Sunday the picture of two small boys in bathing- 
suits of a bygone day, saying-that it had never appeared 
before. It appeared, in fact, as a full-page picture last year 
in the Duke of Windsor’s A King’s Story over the caption 
“ Bertie and I on the beach at Osborne.” JANUS 
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Gop granted him most surely to possess 

His peoples’ hearts: what had He more to give ? 
Loving and loved, in them his name shall live: 
Thanks be to God, his Father and his Friend, 
Who in His mercy, hath vouchsafed to bless 

A life so faithful with so fair an end. 


SPECTATOR, 


C. A. A. 


An American and 
Mr. Wilmot 


By A. L. GOODHART * 


“The increasingly heavy international burdens which the 
American people have accepted since the war (involving 
the New World yet more closely in the fortunes of the 
Old) have devolved upon them largely as a result of 
the political and military mistakes of their war-time 
leaders, and especially Roosevelt, Marshall and Eisen- 
hower, but these mistakes had to be made. The 
Americans had to find out for themselves that to strive 
for victory alone is not enough, and that the balance 
of power must be the basis of peace.” 

HIS is the conclusion which Mr. Chester Wilmot reaches 
in his valuable book The Struggle for Europe. 1 hope to 
show that there is something to be said on the other side. 

After the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbour in December, 
1944, it was feared in England that the main American effort 
would be concentrated on the defeat of Japan. It was there- 
fore with relief that Mr. Churchill received a memorandum 
from General Marshall, Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which said : 

“Notwithstanding the entry of Japan into the war, our 
view is that Germany is still the prime enemy and her 
defeat is the key to victory.” 

This did not mean, however, that the Americans regarded the 
war against Japan as of secondary importance. The more 
rapid the victory over Germany, the sooner would the ultimate 
defeat of Japan be achieved. They therefore refused to accept 
at any time the view that the defeat of Germany could be 
delayed in any circumstances or for any ulterior purpose. 

The first serious mistake made by Roosevelt, according to 
Mr. Wilmot, was his declaration at the Casablanca Conference 
in January, 1943, that the Allies were determined to demand the 
“unconditional surrender of Germany, Italy and Japan.” 
Throughout his book the author returns to this point, suggest- 
ing that if it had not been for this declaration then the German 
people might have risen in revolt against Hitler. It must be 
remembered that in 1941, after the Germans had attacked 
Russia, Churchill delivered a broadcast in which he said: 

“ We have but one aim and one single irrevocable purpose. 
We will never parley, we will never negotiate with 
Hitler or any of his gang... .” 

Both Churchill’s declaration in June and Roosevelt's in 
January were an assurance to Russia that the Western Allies 
would support her whatever happened, and would not make a 
separate peace. Mr. Wilmot says (p. 123): “ The effect upon 
post-war Europe of a fight to the finish seems to have been 
overlooked,” but in 1942 the danger that Russia might come to 
some arrangement with the Nazis was a far more imminent one. 
Perhaps in making his pronouncement President Roosevelt had 
not forgotten that European statesmen had frequently blamed 
President Wilson for his famous Declaration of the Fourteen 
Points. It was said that if, in 1918, the Allied Armies had 
continued the war until the Germans had surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, then Hitler would not have been able to advance 
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the false theory that the German Army had not been defeated 
in the field. Apparently an American President is wrong if 
he recommends either a negotiated peace or an unconditional 
surrender. 

Nor is there any evidence to support the view that 
this declaration prolonged the war. It is true, of course, that 
Goebbels used it for propaganda purposes, but all the facts 
which Mr. Wilmot states suggest that in any case the war would 
have been fought to a finish. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that when Mussolini was driven from office in July, 
1943, it was hoped that Marshal Badoglio would sue for peace. 
His failure to do so was attributed at the time to the demand 
for unconditional surrender, but, as Mr. Wilmot says (p. 133), 
“it is now clear that this consideration weighed 
little with Badoglio. The decisive factor was lack of power 
to make a capitulation effective.” Is it not reasonable to assume 
that this consideration weighed equally little with the Germans, 
because as Mr. Wilmot himself says (p. 382): “‘ The will of one 
man, and one man alone, maintained a continent at war.” 

The second error which Mr. Wilmot ascribes to the 
Americans is that they failed to give sufficient support to the 
war in Italy. It is doubtful, however, whether the freeing 
of Italy from German troops would have been of material 
advantage to the Allies. Here again Mr. Wilmot is scrupulously 
fair when he says (p. 135): 

“ The Italian front proved to be a far greater drain on 
Germany than on the Allies. In October Eisenhower’s 
eleven divisions were holding down a German force 
double that size in Italy alone.” 

Mr. Wilmot suggests that, if the Italian campaign had been 
carried on with greater vigour, it would have been possible for 
the Allies to take a more active part in the Balkans. This 
course was advocated by Mr. Churchill, but it was opposed 
not only by the Americans but also by the British Chiefs of 
Staff who, as the author says (at p. 141), “had never been 
enthusiastic about the Prime Minister’s Balkan and Aegean 
projects.” It is obvious that no major operation could have 
been undertaken in the Balkans without seriously handicapping 
the invasion of France. It might perhaps have been possible 
to give more aid to Tito in Yugoslavia, but this could hardly 
have halted the spread of Communism in the Balkans as he 
himself was a Communist. 

The third mistake which Mr. Wilmot ascribes to Marshall 
and Eisenhower is their decision to invade Southern France 
shortly after the attack in Normandy had begun. He suggests 
that this invasion was of little value, and that the forces 
involved could have been better employed in Italy and else- 
where. But at that time Eisenhower was afraid that the 
Normandy bridgehead might be sealed off, and he felt that the 
danger of such a stalemate could be avoided if the Germans 
were threafened from the flank and the rear. 

The fourth error which the Americans are said to have made 
is that they did not accept in sufficient time Montgomery’s plan 
to make a major thrust across the lower Rhine. 
Eisenhower rejected this suggestion on the ground that 
such a “pencil-like thrust” into the heart of Germany 
while the Germans still had considerable reserves would lead 
to certain destruction. The fact that the Germans were still 
able to stage a major offensive in December, 1944, suggests 
that he may have been wise in refusing to take too great a risk. 

The fifth and greatest mistake, according to the author, was 
made at Yalta in January, 1945. He describes this con- 
ference as “Stalin’s greatest victory.” Undoubtedly the 
President made every effort to gain Stalin’s friendship, but this 
was the only course he could adopt. There were three reasons 
which made it essential for the Western Allies to reach a good 
understanding with Russia. In the first place Hitler was still 
hoping that there might be a break between the Allies through 
which he could escape at the last minute. The second 
reason was that the war against Japan had not as yet 
been won. No one knew whether the atom bomb would work. If 
it had not done so, the best American estimates suggested that 
it might require another million American casualties before 
final victory could be obtained in the East. It was 
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essential therefore that the Russians should be persuaded 
to help. The third reason is in direct conflict with 
Mr. Wilmot’s main thesis that the Americans concen- 
trated entirely on victory and failed to recognise the 
political problems which would arise after the war. It is clear 
that Roosevelt was straining every effort to persuade the 
Russians to join the United Nations. He realised that, with the 
defeat of Germany, it was inevitable. that the U.S.S.R. would 
be by far the strongest Power in Europe. It was essential 
therefore that the Russians should, if possible, become part of a 
world organisation whose primary object was the maintenance 
of peace. 

With these three purposes in mind, it is difficult to see 
what steps could have been taken by President Roosevelt at 
Yalta which would have proved more favourable to the West. 
The major point in dispute was Poland, but the major fact 
which had to be recognised was that the whole of Polish territory 
was then occupied by Russian troops. The best that could be 
obtained from the Russians was an agreement to hold an 
election in that country. It is true, of course, that this promise 
turned out to be of no practical value, but it is impossible to 
see what could have been gained by refusing the Soviet offer. 
In return for the Soviet promise to enter the war 
against Japan, it was agreed that the rights which Russia had 
lost after her defeat by Japan in 1904 were to be restored. Mr. 
Wilmot says (p. 653) that “ by this agreement Russia was to 
become with Anglo-American consent the political heir of 
Japan in Manchuria and thereby in North China.” But there 
was nothing to prevent the Russians from advancing into 
Manchuria without Anglo-American consent. It was of advan- 
tage to the United States to have Russia do so as an ally, 
prepared to fight the powerful Japanese Army in Manchuria, 
rather than for her to wait until after the American forces had 
been forced to fight the Japanese practically alone. On one 
point of importance the Russians gave way. They finally agreed 
that France should be allowed a share in the administration of 
Germany and a place on the Allied Control Commission. This 
obviously strengthened the Western Powers against Russia. 

The final error with which Mr. Wilmot charges the Americans 
concerns the last weeks of the war. It is probable that, if 
Eisenhower had wished to do so, he could have sent the Western 
Armies into Berlin and Prague before the Russians had got 
there. There are two reasons why this step was not taken. 
The first was based on the belief that if the German armies 
still in the field were given an opportunity to escape they might 
take shelter in “the Redoubt” in Southern Germany, where 
they would be able to continue a defensive war almost indefi- 
nitely. The second was that the Russians would have regarded 
such an occupation as a breach of faith. As they had played a 
major part in the defeat of Germany in the East, they felt that 
they should not be deprived of the token of victory at the last 
moment. Nor is there any evidence that the power now exer- 
cised by the U.S.S.R. in Central Europe and in the Balkans can 
be ascribed to this cause. In a footnote (p. 711) Mr. Wilmot 
says that: 

* Jt was nearly three years before Stalin was able to exploit 
this last advantage, but the triumph of the Czech Com- 
munists in the coup of February, 1948, had its origin 
in the fact that Prague was liberated by the Russians, 
not the Americans.” 

There is nothing to support this. Unless the American Army 
had remained indefinitely in Czechoslovakia it could have 
played no part in preventing the Communist coup. 

This book cannot be interpreted as being anti-American, 
because the author makes it clear that in his view the virtues 
of the American leaders far outweighed their faults. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to consider whether he is justified in 
blaming the present situation on their mistakes. The answer, 
1 believe, is that nothing which the Western Allies could have 
done would have prevented Russia from being the dominant 
Power on the Continent today, because she was the only country 
willing to maintain a large army there after the end of the war. 
If this Russian threat is not to lead us into a Third World War, 
there are only two steps which we can take. The first is to create 
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a sufficiently strong force to make it clear to the U.S.S.R. that 
any attack made by her will suffer defeat. The second is jo 
persuade the Russians that we have no aggressive intentions 
against them. It is to be hoped, therefore, that they will reag 
Mr. Wilmot’s book, because it refers again and again to 
General Eisenhower's scrupulous regard for good faith. If he 
becomes the next American President, the recognition of this 
fact may prove to be of incalculable value. 


Kefauver and Crime 


By D. W. BROGAN 


URIOSITY may not be the greatest of political virtues, 
but it is one in a United States senator. The conduct. 
ing of an investigative campaign is about the most 

elfective way a young senator can emerge from the ruck (if 
the almost blasphemous idea that the Senate can have a ruck 
be admitted). Mr. Truman proved that, and, more recently, 
the investigation headed by Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee into the tie-up of crime and politics projected him 
into the front rank of popular interest, and, thanks to his 
energy, revealed to millions on the television screen, he became 
a possible presidential candidate. He has now thrown his 
coonskin cap into the ring, boldly professing his readiness to 
take on even that veteran investigator, Mr. Truman. So his 
account of the work of the Kefauver Committce (or, to give 
it its official title, The Special Committee to Investigate 
Organised Crime in Interstate Commerce) is very timely indeed, 
and it can be warmly recommended to readers who like their 
thrillers to be provided by real life and to devotees of the late 
Damon Runyon, who will have to ponder the question of 
whether nature imitates art or vice versa.* 

The first impression made—it was made at the time—was 
that of a stone or lid being lifted, and swarms of repulsive 
insects hurrying for cover (in many cases under the direction 
of highly competent lawyers who instructed their clients to 
take refuge behind the Constitution of the United States). A 
great deal of the scurrying was done in the sight of millions, 
who saw the witnesses who had been dredged up from the 
deep waters of the syndicates that ran gambling, prostitution, 
dope-peddling. There were the master-minds that ran the 
big businesses; there were the “ enforcers ” who administered 
disciplinary justice; and there were, only too often, the 
enforcers appointed by the State whose zeal in the service of 
the public was less evident than the zeal of the enforcers of 
gang-law in the service of the Big Shots. For nowadays the 
Big Shots not only do not shoot; they don’t look like gangsters; 
sober dress, dignified manner, an air of injured innocence are 
now the badge of all their tribe, and have been for a good 
many years. 

I can remember being shown one of the houses of Mr. 
Frank Costello, “* maestro di color chi sanno ~ how to manipu- 
late the law. It was a model of dull respectability, and I 
should have been less surprised to see a Helen Kokinson lady 
come out of it than that engaging character, Miss Virginia 
Hill, whose boy friend, “ Butsy ” Siegel, died so suddenly and 
disagreeably. Television made both Senator Kefauver and Mr. 
Costello national figures. That the kind of publicity thus gained 
brought home, to tens of millions of viewers, the tic-up between 
crime and politics is also true, and that the public interest thus 
created made it possible to get support for various cleansing 
operations is also true. Yet there is something to be said even 
for not very attractive characters who feel that they will not 
be at their best under the glare of batteries of cameras, con- 
scious that everything they say will be taken down and used 
in evidence against them, in the public mind if not in court. 
And my doubts about this extension of the due’ process of 
law are shared by many eminent American lawyers. : 

It would be absurd and unjust to confuse Senator Kefauver s 
methods of investigation with those of some Congressional 
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committee chairman. As befitted a graduate of the Yale Law 
School at one of its most brilliant periods, Senator Kefauver 
knew that he was conducting an investigation, not a prosecu- 
tion, He also knew that even witnesses before Congressional 
committees had their rights, and he protected them. But, even 
with all due protection, a great many operators and a great 
many Officials came off badly, and among them were eminent 
politicians, especially Democratic politicians. It was got that 
Democrats are more turpitudinous than Republicans, but there 
are more of them, especially in the great cities where the real 
money is, and they have more temptations to succumb to. 
And, oh boy, did they succumb ! 

On the one hand there were a number of gentlemen, mostly 
though not uniformly Italians and probably, in many cases, 
members of the Mafia, who wanted to make money out of 
gambling, which is illegal in all States but one (Nevada). There 
were also handsome profits to be made out of drugs, prostitu- 
tion and other illegal transactions. These gentlemen had money 
and votes to offer in return for protection, and the bargain 
was struck. This was suspected. Off-course race-gambling 
is illegal in New York, yet there was a vast demand for racing 
news, and it was no secret that many citizens played the horses 
without ever going to the track. A good slice of the income 
of that respectable corporation, Western Union (recently 
immortalised in a western epic), came from transmitting racing 
information. Anyone who reflected on the subject at all must 
have known that there was a hidden hand (often not very 
hidden). What was not known was the scale of protection, the 
rank of some of the protectors or the amount of crime needed 
to keep the business orderly. All of these things excited 
indignation. But [ am not se certain that the fact of gambling 
or its toleration raised the kind of indignation that will keep. 

There is an obvious parallel between prohibition of beverage 
alcohol and prohibition of gambling. The American people 
like few things better than a fine, firm legal gesture against sin. 
One of the things they do like better, however, is gambling, as 
one of the things they liked better than prohibition was booze. 
Senator Kefauver makes a case, a good case, for refusing to 
recognise this fact, and he suggests various legal ways in which 
the gambling rings can be seriously hampered if not broken up. 
But noting, that among the practitioners of the gambling rackets 
are members of the old Capone mob, even kinsmen of Al, one 
has doubts. (What did Al stand for by the way—Alfredo, Alberto 
or Aelfrico ?) And in a town like East St. Louis a reasonably 
loyal local citizen might think it more important to begin by 
cleaning it up physically before cleaning it up morally, though 
it could certainly do with both. 

Be that as it may, Senator Kefauver is now a great public 
figure in his own right and a presidential candidate. What are 
his chances? Like those of General Eisenhower, they are 
better with the public than with the politicians. He comes from 
a smallish southern State that is safely Democratic, and so 
needn't be courted. Then his investigations, conducted with a 
reckless disregard of party fortunes that did him good with 
every section of the public except Democratic Party leaders, pro- 
vided abundant ammunition for the enemy, as was shown in the 
congressional elections of 1950. With the public he is as strong as 
Galahad, but the leadership of his party is full of Lancelots, 
not to speak of Merlins, who could do with less public purity. 
Senator Kefauver defeated the once invincible Crump machine 
in his own State. He was, in the House of Representatives, one 
of the chief and most effective reformers of the procedure of 
that archaic body. Now he has blown the lid off a score of 
boiling political pots, all as black as so many kettles. This 
does not endear him to Mr. Truman or others who have been 
longer at work in the dusty atmosphere of American politics. 
Yet, as has been said, a public more and more fed up with 
official rapacity may decide to turn the Democratic rascals out 
without putting the Republicans in. If that is the mood, Senator 
Kefauver is a strong candidate. 
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Next Week 


By SIR HENRY BASHFORD 


HERE conres a time, I think, when they are about 
fourteen years old, when the village boys and girls of 
Wiltshire declare themselves as products of their 

county. Up to then, they have been ordinary little boys and 
girls. Their voices have been shrill and their sentences 
gabbled. They have interrupted each other. They have even 
run. And their parents, so different in all these matters, have 
looked at them with contemplative eyes and been content to 
wait. Adult Wiltshire is always content to wait. 

And then, at fourteen or thereabouts, the adaptation begins, 
so that the gait of the seventeen-year-old boy going up the lane 
to fetch the cows is already as leisurely, leg by leg, as that of 
his seventy-year-old grandfather on the way to his beer. Like 
his grandfather, too, he will listen with patience to any remark 
or question, always allowing plenty of time to the speaker 
for a possible afterthought. His own response will be as 
measured and equally confident of a reciprocal indulgence. If 
he goes to church, which may not be very often, he and his 
friends, sitting at the back, will never do other than keep pace 
with the deliberate, unemotional, unhurryable tramp of the 
hymn-singing. If he falls off a bicycle or a stack, he will do 
it slowly and rarely hurt himself, though it may take him a 
little time to make completely sure of this. 

All this inbred and domestically acquired lack of anything 
that could be called hastiness has the advantage of making for 
tolerance. Misunderstandings become less likely. Wiltshire- 
men, as a whole, do not easily quarrel, and, if they are tempted 
on occasion to utter some critical observation or pungent retort, 
this does not formulate itself, as a rule, before the offender 
has passed out of hearing. If it has seemed a good retort, 
it may perhaps be repeated, a day or two later, to a third 
party. But the third party will probably say “Ah” and either 
keep it to himself or not pass it on to anybody else till the 
following month or the month after. In any case, no bones, 
as they say, will be broken. Sufficient time will have passed. 
And whatever time may mean to people elsewhere, the Wilt- 
shire tradition is to treat it with respect and leave it to do its 
own work in its own way. After all, it has been going on for 
a fairish while. People once lived on the top of the downs, 
and they'd be before the Romans, according to some. And the 
Romans themselves were pretty long ago. What's the sense 
of fussing about time? Time's old enough to look after 
itself. 

So next week, though it is a favourite Wiltshire phrase, is 
not necessarily, or indeed very often, next week in the usual 
sense—or at any rate in the sense that people from other places, 
priding themselves on their efficiency, may regard it. The 
carpenter, for instance, will come and look at a broken gate, 
examine it minutely and with care and, having delivered himself 
of a diagnosis and suggested both a temporary alleviation and 
a permanent cure, will then promise—it’s just as you say—to 
deal with either or both next week. But this is merely a figure 
of speech. It is not the next week of the pocket-diary. Before 
the next week of the pocket-diary somebody may have come 
to him about a broken window, and, if it is in the room where 
the family sleeps, and sufficiently broken to let the rain through, 
well, anybody can see that it would have to come first, and 
windows can be caddling jobs, especially when the wood’s 
rotten. Also, he has other gates in his mind. For there are 
gates and gates. And one that keeps cows in is obviously more 
important than one only leading to a herbaceous border. 

fe is the same with a bit of thatching or brick-work, the 


putting up of a shed or a fruit-pen, the mending of a chicken- 


run or a garden-roller. It will be well done when it is done. 
But it will not be done next week except, of course, in the 
sense that every week is the next to the one before it. The 
other day a colonel of my acquaintance was sauntering down a 
near-by lane—since his retirement to these parts, he has become 
acclimatised enough to saunter—when he met a man whom he 
thought he knew. They passed the time of day, and the other 
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man pushed his cap back. “ Let me see,” he said. “ Didn’t I 
Start digging a drain outside your greenhouse ? ” 

“ You did,” said the colonel, “ four years ago.” 

“ Ah, I thought so,” was the reply. “ Well, I must come 


and finish it somewhen.” 


Bodley’s Librarian 
By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


XFORD should not have missed the centenary of 
Falconer Madan. As Bodley’s librarian in the First 
World War, he struggled to keep a lovely fane uncon- 
taminated by the sweep of change. He observed a ritual 
which had not altered since Victorian times. As soon as 
Tom struck nme, a boy walked through Duke Humfrey’s 
Library to the Selden End, where he smote a ship's bell four 
times. At that moment Madan donned a master’s gown and 
sat on his throne. A working day was ceremoniously begun. 

The throne, high-backed and stately, stood near a great 
window and before a massive desk. Scarlet ropes cordoned 
throne and desk, and beyond them a swing-gate led to Duke 
Humfrey’s Library. Madan had this elaborate chamber always 
under his eye, and he watched each person who passed through 
the swing-gate. Nine o'clock was an early hour for Oxford, 
even in war-time, and twenty minutes often went by before 
a reader climbed the oak staircase. The first caller might be a 
visitor who paid threepence for a glimpse at Shakespeare’s 
First Folio, a Shelley relic, a letter from a lad of ancient Egypt 
cadging for pocket-money. So long as he kept to the right 
side of the swing-gate, Madan left him to the care of Coppock, 
the patriarchal janitor. The treasures, after all, were in glass 
cases. Readers, not casual visitors, troubled Bodley’s 
Librarian. He had to be sure that they were formally enrolled 
and privileged. 

Though Madan banned artificial light from the old Bodleian, 
he made three concessions to modernity. There was an 
internal telephone behind the throne. A second telephone, 
halfway down the staircase, linked the Library with the outer 
world. The third concession was a gadget. Whenever an 
applicant for readership approached the throne, Madan pressed 
a hidden lever, and down fell about a yard of scarlet rope. 
He never used the telephones, but the lever was a touch of 
wizardry which he could not resist. 

It put the applicant off his guard, and he became apologetic 
or ill at ease. Madan judged his victim shrewdly. He was a 
good scholar, but old-fashioned. He believed that some sub- 
jects were less worthy of study than others, and so he made the 
three reading-rooms of the old Bodleian hierarchic. Beyond the 
precincts was the Radcliffe Camera, in which Madan was 
seldom, if ever, seen. It was the limbo to which he consigned 
all who were frivolous by virtue of their subject, their youth or 
their sex. When they deserved promotion, they could come to 
the Bodleian and use a reading-room which spanned the north 
side of the quadrangle. The next stage was access to Duke 
Humfrey’s Library; and in the Selden End were the eight 
desks for exalted readers. 

Near the throne Robert Milford, a retired schoolmaster, 
stamped the books which came to the Bodleian as gifts. He 
made caustic comments on their value, and often declared 
that the Library would soon have no room for more books. 
But Madan knew of basements all over Oxford which could 
house ephemeral books. Only the denizens of the Radcliffe 
Camera would suffer inconvenience. 

So old Dodgson, first cousin to Lewis Carroll, continued his 
search for books which the Bodleian did not possess. He rode 
from bookshop to bookshop on a tricycle, and when at last 
even the threepenny bookshelves of the Broad could yield 
nothing rare, he pedalled southwards. Milford reported on the 
tricycle’s progress. “It's got to Newbury.” “ Good heavens, 
Salisbury.” “ Now it's at Exeter.” “ Dodgson will drive it into 
the sea,” Madan observed. He may have been right. The 
flow of books ended at St. Ives. 
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Madan loved the Elizabethan drama. He took pride in 
knowing men of letters, and he liked to see Robert Bridges 
striding through Duke Humfrey’s Library stealthily as g 
panther. One day the scarlet rope fell to admit W. B. Yeats 
and his wife, and Madan received them like royalty. Yet he 
found it hard to recognise the Elizabethan quality of England 
at war. Four times in a single year the outer telephone rang, 
and tv@ge the call was from the War Office. The Service 
machine took away the two sub-librarians, and Madan, anxious 
to stay the axe upon his staff, put in their place an Anglo- 
Catholic liturgiologist. 

Henry Masterman Bannister had lived for more than twenty 
years in Rome, where he formed a close friendship with 
Achilles Ratti, Director of the Vatican Library and afterwards 
Pope Pius XI. He wrote and spoke an elegant Italian. He 
delighted in Roman wit and clarity. War shattered his paradise, 
and when monsignori openly proclaimed their sympathies with 
the Central Powers, he came back to an almost forgotten 
country. He found the Bodleian good theatre. Readers, staff 
and visitors fascinated him, and so did Madan. He held court 
within an ornate cubicle, and when speech began to ruffle the 
calm, he led his friends through the barred door of William 
Laud’s library. No written edict forbade a sub-librarian to 
take strangers to the Laud room, but Madan did not like 
engagements beyond reach of the throne. They spoilt the 
ritual. 

Both men tried to protect a passing order. Bannister saw 
no merit in having the secular House of Savoy for an ally, 
He did not rejoice when Wilson brought America int6 the 
war, and it saddened him to watch people crowding into the 
Sheldonian to hear Asquith giving his Romanes lecture on 
the Victorian age. The changing world left neither Bannister 
nor Madan alone. Stephen Gaselee, of the Foreign Office, 
ceaselessly recommended distinguished allies to see the 
Bodleian. He did not telephone, and so the library boys 
learned that the Foreign Office was a better-mannered place 
than the War Office. His letters were none the less peremptory, 
and twice the Chinese Ambassador gazed inscrutably at the 
Shelley relics. 

Yet within the Bodleian there was one invigorating influence 
from the new world. Sir William Osler was a bibliographer 
as well as a great Regius Professor of Medicine. He spoke 
with Madan and Bannister on their own level, and they were 
at their best in his company. When American servicemen 
began to reach England, he encouraged them to visit the 
Bodleian. He was talking with a group of about twenty young 
American doctors and nurses when Robert Bridges mounted 
the staircase. “There's the First Folio,” he said gruffly. 
“There are the Shelley relics; and there, begad, is the Poet 
Laureate.” An eager shout went up. But Bridges, neither 
looking to the left nor to the right, strode past the throng, 
through the swing-gate and into Duke Humfrey’s Library. 
He refused to be put on show. 

On Armistice night the church-bells of Oxford struck twelve. 
The silence imposed upon them by the zeppelin raids was 
broken at last. Their sound gave the promise of restoration. 
It was what Bannister wanted. He would go back to the 
Vatican Library, and the vexations of war would wear away. 
But victorious Oxford lay wreathed in mists. Asthma took a 
firm hold, and before the winter ended the outer telephone 
rang. Bannister was dead. 

Curzon came in triumph to preside over a peace-time 
encaenia. As he walked through the quadrangle of the 
Bodleian he was followed by Haig, Beatty, Joffre, Pershing, 
Herbert Hoover. He, too, dreamed of restoration. Yet as 
the great men came forward for their degrees it was J. R. 
Clynes, the Labour leader, who got fhe loudest applause. A 
new spirit was abroad. It penetrated the Bodleian. When 
Arthur Cowley succeeded Madan, the scarlet ropes were taken 
away, the massive desk disappeared, and Bodley’s librarian 
ceased to preside in full view of the multitude. Madan saw 
what was happening, for he came daily to the Bodleian as 4 
reader. “I like change,” he said once. “I believe in it 
Mercifully he did not live to see the opening of a new Bodleian 
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where the reading room for “ Modern Greats ” and the canteen 
would tax even Bannister’s powers of conversation. Duke 
Humfrey’s Li®ry is now a beautiful shell. The vestiges of 
Madan’s rule are gone. 


Up Downs and Atom 
By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HERE are only a few things you can do about atom- 

bombs. You can wait for them to fall, cr you can 

joke about them, or you can make them. In this 
country the making of atom-bombs is popularly associated 
with the name of the Berkshire village of Harwell, although 
it so happens that this is not one of the things which 
go on there. Harwelf is the address of the Ministry of 
Supply's Atomic Energy Research Establishment, and research 
is in fact as well as in name the Establishment’s only 
concern. 

Preconceptions of a place are often as visually lasting as 
the sight of a place itself. Before 1 ever saw Harwell I could 
imagine something that looked vaguely like giant laboratory— 
pipes and chimneys and tubes projecting from bare brick 
walls—all of it enclosed in a high wire fence, probably 
electrified and guarded with sentries and searchlights. Over the 
whole vision brooded a miasmic fog, yellow-brown in colour 
and buzzing with radio-activity. At the gate of this horror lay 
a small village of thatched cottages and pubs, overshadowed by 
its utilitarian neighbour, like a plant of willowherb over- 
shadowed by St. Paul's. 

The reality, | need hardly say, is nothing like the preconcep- 
tion. (Realities never ave: mistrust people who say of a place 
or a house: “ It is exactly as I had always imagined it.”) The 
village of Harwell and the Research Establishment are more 
than a mile apart and invisible from each other. At first sight 
the Research Establishment looks like an overgrown aerodrome, 
and this turns out to be precisely what it is. It was the R.A.F. 
not the Ministry of Supply, which was in the first place respon- 
sible for ruining this once beautiful stretch of DoWhland. The 
new owners took over at the beginning of 1946, and converted 
what they found to their own uses. Hangars now contain 
offices and laboratories, and the mess buildings now serve 
scientists instead of pilots. The runways are still black gashes 
in the grass. Dominating the scene is something which has 
strayed out of the preconceptionary world—an enormous brick 
chimney (the air-discharge from the atomic pile—and none the 
more beautiful or exciting to look at for that). The real contri- 
bution which the atomic age has made to the Berkshire 
scenery, however, takes the form of pre-fabs—-thousands of 
them, scattered around like hail. Here, symbolising the modern 
civic virtues of equality, anonymity and proximity, the workers 
on the project cluster around the perimeter fence which divides 
the secrecy of their work from the normality of their homes. 

For of course there is a perimeter fence. It is not very tall 
(in appearance better designed to keep out foxes than spies), 
and not noticeably guarded by machine-guns. But presumably 
it is effective. At the main gate of the Establishment the visitor 
runs up against the formidable and depressing rigmarole. of 
Segurity; the gate-house being austerely decorated with the text 
of the Official Secrets Act, revolvers in glass cases, and police 
Sergeants. Harwell, after all, is not just a place for academic 
research dumped by chance on the Downs instead of in South 
Parks Road; it is a very expensive link in the nation’s chain of 
armaments. In the same way, Karl Fuchs is not just an old 
boy who went to the bad, but a traitor. So although there is 
no radio-active fog over Harwell, there is (or ought to be) some- 
thing of that faint smell of insecurity in the atmosphere which 
” security ” always seems to generate. 

Physicists may by now have grown so accustomed to their 
work being confidential, instead of international, that they may 
find nothing odd or uncomfortable about the Harwell atmo- 
Sphere. They can point with truth to the fact that about half 
the work done there is not secret, and that there are many other 
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places in Britain—in university and industrial laboratories— 
where secret work connected with atomic energy is carried on. 

What is of particular interest about Harwell is that it is one 
of those new communities which modern needs have created 
in the most unlikely parts of the world. It is not so complete or 
isolated as Abadan or the R.A.F.’s fantastic desert monastery at 
Habbaniyah; it has only one shop of its own, for example, no 
cinema and no church. And the beautiful new elementary 
school serves the nearby cottages as well as_ the 
prefabs surrounding it. In a way the Harwell com- 
munity is most like one of those villages in South Wales or 
Cumberland, created for and living by a single mine, which 
could die overnight when the mine shut down. When work is 
done at Harwell, it is true, a stream of buses flows to Didcot, 
Abingdon, Oxford and Reading; but these passengers are 
mostly the contractors’ workers. The average atomic worker 
shows his pass at the gate and walks round the corner to a little 
house in one of those boulevards where, a dozen years ago, 
the sheep still had undisputed possession. 


The staff at Harwell are Civil Servants, with all 
the benefits and drawbacks that this implies. Whether 
the present system is or is not the best possible 
way in which to organise research on atomic energy 


is a matter on which Harwell employees may be expected to 
have strong feelings, but one of the drawbacks of their present 
status is that they cannot air these feelings publicly. Last July 
Lord Cherwell brought forward a motion in the House of 
Lords (which was carried by a majority of 21) calling on the 
Government to transfer work connected with atomic energy 
“to a special organisation more flexible than the normal Civil 
Service system.” He attacked the present system on two 
grounds; as being inefficient (“ the Civil Service is quite unfitted 
to cope with this sort of undertaking), and encouraging poor 
security. 

In the latest issue of the Atomic Scientists News a number of 
distinguished scientists have commented on Lord Cherwell’s 
suggestion. Most of them agrez that the original decision to 
place atomic developments under the Civil Service was a wrong 
one, but there is less agreement about the advantages to be 
gained by a reorganisation. As Professor M. H. L. Pryce writes: 


“The advantages and disadvantages of taking control of 
atomic energy away from the Ministry of Supply have 
been widely discussed at Harwell (and I believe in the 
other Establishments) in recent months. At first opinion 
was fairly evenly balanced between wishing to see it 
removed to an independent Corporation and wishing to 
sce it remain under the Ministry. More recently, as the 
questions were more carefully considered, it has 
crystallised more in favour of remaining under the 
Ministry, with strong recommendations of modification 
of policy in certain respects, particularly in regard to 
autonomy in staffing and salaries, and publicity. I 
believe that the feeling that, while it might have been a 
good thing to work under a Corporation right from the 
start, it is now undesirable to change over, is shared by 
many.” 

By many but not by all, and as Lord Cherwell is presumably 
still among the critics, and is now a member of the Government, 
a change of some sort is not unlikely. 

“The Ministry,” “The Minister,” “some more flexible 
organisation,” “ modification of policy ”—these are echoes from 
the nightmare incantation which so many people heard during 
the war and ducked happily away from as soon as they had the 
chance. It is bad luck on the scientists that they still have to 
do their work against the mumblings of the same incantation. 
But then it is bad luck on the Berkshire Downs that they have 
been turned into an industrial suburb. And it may even be bad 
luck on the taxpayer that he has to pay such a lot of money for 
such an inscrutable return. For it is no use peering over the 
perimeter fence and trying to see whether what goes on inside 
is for good or ill. The only question about atomic energy to 
which nobody at Harwell can give you an answer is the most 
important question of all. 
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The Pride of Cobden’s 
Yard 


By GRAHAM DUKES (St. John’s College, Cambridge.) 


ERHAPS not one in a dozen of the people who go daily 
to and fro in the High Street could direct you to 
Cobden’s Yard: It lies quietly, set among the shops and 

the warehouses, unseen and almost forgotten. You will find 
a low brick archway between the Modes de Paris, where young 
ladies with coloured finger-nails work, and George's Saloon, 
where frying begins at six in the evening and dinner may still 
be had in a paper bag for eightpence. Through that archway 
is Cobden’s Yard—just seven old houses in a row, with narrow 
windows and barn doors. Beyond, the washing lines hang 
across an untidy wilderness of motor-tyres and mossy bricks. 

There is very little to see from the lace-curtained windows; 
simply the wall across the alley, and the high gas-lamp flicker- 
ing at the end of its once exotic iron bracket. Even the sky 
is framed and patterned by the web of wire which modern life 
has woven around the Yard. At night, after the lights in the 
High Street have died down at twelve, and the gangs of lanky 
singing youths who roam the pavements have gone home, the 
constable on beat and the folk of Cobden’s Yard are the only 
people left in town. They will tell you how, two years ago, the 
furniture-store over the way caught fire in the small hours. 
Sergeant Browning raised the alarm a few minutes after two 
o'clock, and, by the time the engines came swinging round the 
corner, Cobden’s Yard was at work in slippers and overcoats, 
rolling settees and wardrobes out of the building to safety. 

The life and soul of the Yard is Granny—80, maybe: who 
can say ? —at number seven, where the brass latch shines as 
brightly as any in the row. Mr. Morgan, the bricklayer from 
next door, comes in every morning before work to lay the fire, 
and Mrs. Morgan lends a hand with the shopping. For her 
part Granny takes in messages and parcels, helps with the 
darning and looks after the babies on a Saturday night. 

That is the spirit of the Yard. There are people who look 
up at the powdering stucco and the primitive communal out- 
houses and shake their heads. “ Slums,” they say simply as 
they go away. Cobden’s Yard can never be a slum. The word 
suggests depravity, not only of buildings but of people—faith- 
less people coarsened by a life of squalid hopelessness. The 
people in the Yard are not like that. After the big fire, when 
the furniture-company asked how it might best show its 
gratitude, Mr. Simms, the railway-guard, called a conference 
at number two. There were people from-every house but one, 
crammed into that twelve-foot-square living-room, and the 
unanimous verdict was: Could they have a battery wireless 
for Granny ? 

If Enoch Skelding, from number five, who has a certain 
weakness for the bottle, has been indulging on a Saturday, it 
. is usually Jack Morgan and Mr. Simms who bring him in from 
the street and put him to bed. Ten to one he will be round 
in the morning to thank them. When there is an accident 
in High Street, number one, Cobden’s, is the place, as every 
policeman knows, where Mrs. James will have lint and ban- 
dages ready, and a kettle of boiling water on the hob at any 
hour of the day. 

All the same, everyone in the Yard has a feeling that its 
end cannot be far away. Back to back with it, Gladstone 
Terrace has stood silently for fifteen years behind rotting 
shutters and barred doors; it was condemned at the same time 
as the Yard; but it was cleared and stripped before the war 
began. Cobden’s was reprieved “ for the duration,” and by that 
slender licence alone it lives on. Damp is its enemy—damp 
that rises through the sinking tiles of the alley and the brick 
floors of the houses; damp, oozing in from the shell of the 
terrace and condensing into rivulets behind the peeling wall- 


paper. No, there will be no fight to stay in Cobden’s Yard 
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when its time comes. Wages are good today, and rent (it 
costs cight shillings a week to live in the Yard) is no longer 
the first consideration. 2 . 

But it will be many years before the new housing-estates 
have found anything comparable with the good neighbourlinesg 
which is the pride of Cobden’s Yard. Go to the much vaunted 
Holly Park Estate outside the town, and talk to the people, 
You will find that the neat little rows of semi-detached houses 
each with its own garden and hedge, are too often replacing 
squalor, not by social pride, but by a nauseating petty snobbery, 
There are very few roads out there where the local Enoch 
Skelding can expect to be put to bed by good neighbours, 
Some of them will be busy telephoning complaints to the police, 
and the rest will be peering through the chink in the curtains, 
turning up their noses, and thanking Heaven that they are not 
like Enoch Skelding. o 

The truth of the matter seems to be that in 90 years people 
in Cobden’s Yard have found the secret of living together 
happily, and Granny is its keystone. If you had come in June, 
you might have found her sitting on her doorstep in the sun- 
shine, and around her a group in aprons and headscarves, 
standing with arms folded, busily setting the affairs of the 
world to rights in a hearty Black Country dialect. Now that 
it is winter, you will be welcome to the wheelback chair beside 
the range in its glory of brass and blacklead. “ One up and 
one down” is the architect’s name for these houses. Behind 
the living-room, the tiny larder and the narrow boxed staircase 
are packed, together with the larder and staircase of a house in 
the Terrace, into a space twelve feet by five. In the living-room 
itself the gaslight has darkened the low ceiling. Grandfather, 
in waistcoat and uncollared shirt, looks down across 40 years 
from his gilded frame over the sideboard, and smiles stiffly 
from the misty oval prints on the rfantelpiece. There is a 
kitchen table in the middle of the room with an embroidered 
runner across it, on which the new radio stands so that Granny 
can reach it without getting out of her chair. 

And if the flowered wallpaper is whitened and pocketed in 
some of the darker corners, and the door does not keep out the 
winter any too well, it is kindly to forget these things. Granny 
has forgotten them a long, long time ago, if indeed she ever 
noticed them. For her there is everything in number seven, 
and Cobden’s is the widest world which she will ever wish to 
know now. The doctor, who calls in on a Monday afternoon, 
has given up talking to Granny of Eventide Homes and such- 
like. He makes her an afternoon cup of tea and stays for a 
chat. “A bit of the old rheumatism? Keep yourself well 
wrapped up, old lady. None of us get any younger, you know.” 


He closes the frent door behind him and steps out into the 
Yard, Sometimes, under the archway, he stops to speak to 
young Billy from number four, standing with his old bicycle- 
wheel rim, looking up and down the High Street at the world 
outside. “ You'd better be running along indoors, young man,” 
he says. “ It’s getting cold.” Billy stares after him until he is 
out of sight. 

And then Billy turns and potters solemnly back on his grubby 
little legs along the Yard, his rusty hoop dragging after him and 
calling up a heavy echo from the sodden tiles. The mist 
rises to meet the dancing shadows thrown by the gas-lamp. 
Daddy will be home soon from the works, and for a brief 
glorious interval between tea and bedtime there will be bright- 
ness and warmth and fun in Cobden’s Yard. 


Dresden Amen 


‘* Amen ** at our Evensong’s end. They are sending it soaring 
Those trebles unruffled and competent, sure of their key. 
But say, is it answered in glory by angels adoring 
The Lamb that was slain for the sinners, for you and for me ? 
Is it gone ? Is it spilt upon space as the last echoes fail ? 
Boy, next in the pew to me, answer! For surely you kn 
For surely there touched you and set you aglow 
One ray of that splendour when Parsifal lifted the Grail. 
STACY COLMAN 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE acquired the habit during the last twenty years 

of assuming that when Mr. R. A. Butler thinks about 

something he is probably right. I therefore read with the 
respect that I accord to all his plans and pronouncements the 
statement that, in future, Civil Servants would not normally 
be retired at the age of 60. I felt sure that, to any mind less 
obtuse than my own, this decision to retain 10,000 Civil Ser- 
yants was not incompatible with the simultaneous decision to 
dismiss 10,000 Civil Servants; that each of these two devices 
was designed in some subtle way to dilute our man-power, to 
close the dollar gap, and to preserve our English pound. I 
regretted that Mr. White, the general secretary of the Civil 
Service Association, should immediately have proclaimed that 
all Civil Servants under 60 would “ deeply resent” Mr. Butler’s 
desire to spare the decrepit; surely, Mr. White feels, the hungry 
generations should be allowed, without interference, to tread 
the dotards down. I remain on Mr. Butler’s side, since I know 
how calm and wise he is. But I should be glad to learn, at 
some later stage, how he intends to create this bird sanctuary 
and how he is to choose the right birds. I do not really believe 
that any of us are much good after 35, nor do I quite agree 
that what is so valuable about the age group of 60-65 is its 
“weight of experience.” Surely any sensible Civil Servant has 
already, by the age of 30, acquired all the experience that is 
good for him. He has learnt the subtle gradations of manner 
that he should adopt towards the clerical staff, his junior col- 
leagues, his senior colleagues, the head of his department, the 
Assistant Under-Secretary, the Permanent Under-Secretary, the 
office keepers and even the Secretary of State. He has learnt 
that all other Government Offices should be regarded with 
contempt, with the sole exception of the Treasary, whose 
officers should be approached with wary but unctuous awe. He 
has learnt that very few things in life can be said “to serve 
any useful purpose ™; that unimportant problems do not matter, 
whereas the important ones invariably settle themselves. He 
has learnt that the golden rule for every Civil Servant is to 
smile readily, to minute his papers tidily, never to create pre- 
cedents, and to obliterate mistakes. 

* * * ‘ * 


What experience more yaluable than this can those of the 
60-65 age group add ? Nothing at all. For the last 40 years 
they have been obliterating mistakes even as they were taught 
to do when they first entered the office in 1910. In extreme 
cases.it may occur even that the weight of experience has 
weighed them down; that they have lost the old April rapture 
and dash; even that they have begun—a sinister symptom—to 
believe that unimportant things are not invariably unimportant 
and that important matters do not always settle themselves 
quite right. They may have lost, as the mists of eld descend 
upon them, the healthy fear of Parliamentary Questions, the 
instinctive reverence for Members of the House of Commons 
(and even of the House of Lords) which proved such an inspir- 
ation to them-in the years before the First World-War. They 
maty even have retained from Edwardian days a certain 
punctiliousness regarding the handling of their native language; 
it is a sure sign of sclerosis when senior Civil Servants refuse 
to admit the pretty turns of phrase that the Welfare State has 
standardised; when they cross out crossly such natty words as 
“nostalgic ” or “ implement” or raise senile objections to sen- 
tences that begin with the words “in the circumstances ” or 
“in the case of.” Surely, Mr. Butler, such men should go. 


a * 3 ok 


I observe that in their statement the Treasury have left them- 
selves some powers of discrimination. It seems that the men 
over 60 are to be vetted at recurrent intervals, in order to make 
certain that their “ standard of efficiency ” is not on the decline. 
I am fascinated by this proposition. Who, I wonder, is to do 
the vetting? It would be a moving experience for these old 


boys to return to Burlington House and to face the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners in the same room in which they had sat 
as shaking youngsters 41 years ago. Or will they be sent 
down in batches to spend a week-end at Stoke d’Abernon, 
while the sharp eyes of psycho-analysts, disguised as under- 
gardeners and hidden among the rhododendrons, watch their 
every movement for symptoms of decline? The Secretary 
of State ought of course himself to assess day by day the 
incidence of decrepitude in his senior staff; but the Secretary of 
State is all too frequently a busy man and shy. He will leave 
the task to his Private Secretaries, who may be wicked men. 
Or he may delegate the duty of supervision to that Department 
which, in our modern world, is called by a name that is almost 
too atrocious to employ. How came it that in this literate 
island, among a nation which has produced the prose of Dryden 
and Walter Savage Landor, in a country whose Parliaments 
have cherished purists such as Sir Alan Herbert and Mr. 
Henry Strauss—how came it, I ask, that our Civil Service should 
have adopted for their staff the abominable appellation of 
“ Personnel” ? Will it be to the Personnel Departments of the 
several Ministries that will be entrusted the responsibility of 
seeing that the men of the 60-65 age-group do not go off their 
heads or legs? Surely this raises possibilities of embarrass- 
ment. 
* * * *~ 


It is a distressing thought that the eminent Civil Servant of 62, 
who until two years ago was placid in his dignity, serene in his 
authority, should suddenly have to conciliate the whims of 
some stripling in his own Personnel Department. It is a terrible 
thought that, when he feels the eyes of one of these invigilators 
upon him, he will strive to conceal the inelasticity of his move- 
ments, or the deficiencies of his ears and eyes. Walking back 
from luncheon through St. James’s Park he will observe a 
member of the Personnel Department eyeing him from beside 
the lake; he will at once impart to his umbrella a nomchalant 
twirl, he will square his shoulders and gaze up at the blue sky 
with a Friihlingserwachung smile, he will prance as he 
approaches the watching member of the Personnel Department 
with all the happy uplift of one of Dr. Buchman’s followers. 
Even if, on getting nearer, he discovers that after all what he 
had supposed to be a snooping member of the Personnel 
Department was just a pelican preening, the effort wili have 
been made, the humiliation occasioned. Public servants with 
years of duty behind them should not be exposed to such 
charades. Will the test applied by Mr. Butler and his Treasury 
satraps be intellectual tests as well as physical ? Will the old 
men be asked to write essays, to do sums, or to typewrite from 
dictation? Were I exposed to such examinations, I should 
fail. I have long since forgotten, thank heavens, even the 
simplest rules or arithmetic, and would not, if asked, know even 
how to begin to divide 5879482 by 446. Typing, on the other 
hand, is one of my major accomplishments; [ do it with a brio 
that is all my own. I have been told that careless typing is one 
of the earliest signs of senescence and I fear that were I to type, 
in my quick way, “ usuryAert ” for “ Treasury * the examiners 
would be displeased. 


* * * — 


Mr. Butler assures us that to those who are not permitted, 
owing to mental or physical decay, to maunder on after 60 
“no stigma will be attached.” Were I a Civil Servant of ripe 
old age I should not, I think, wish to expose myself to such 
scrutiny; I should not risk any stigma not being attached. Off 
I should go to Torquay and draw my pension quietly and grow 
my tulips. Virtuous, I should feel, at such renunciation. 
I should be pleasing Mr. L. C. White, of the Civil Service 
Association, and Mr. T. R. Jones of the Civil Service National 
Whitley Council. I should, if I may quote the former, “ be 
easing a bad promotion situation.” 1 should be behaving well. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


MUSIC 


** Ir there are a few lunatics who have been harmed by reading the 
book,’’ said Goethe irritably of Young Werther’s Sorrows, ** then so 
much the worse for them.’’ Neither Massenet nor his librettists were 
likely to misunderstand the story, and indeed they to some extent 
made good what Goethe himself admitted to be the fault of the book— 
** that I described weakness as if it were strength.’’ Not one of the 
audience at the Sadler’s Wells revival of Massenet’s Werther could 
mistake poor Werther for anything but a sentimental ninny, cousin 
german to Don Ottavio, Don José and des Grieux, 

What must have puzzled many of them, unless they were acquainted 
with the sentimental fashions of the late eighteenth century, was 
exactly the nature of Werther’s trouble. He walks in upon a family 
scene in the First Act, an apparently ordinary young man, and goes 
almost at once into ecstasies over nature and love and the beauty 
of domestic affections, prompted by nothing more extraordinary than 
an apparently commonplace young woman distributing bread-and- 
butter to her brothers and sisters. Here, surely, the production was 
to blame. Werther, it must be clear from the start, is an exalté, 
victim of his own émotionalism and not at all balanced. And 
Charlotte must embody for him the poetry of the commonplace, 
as it strikes only those whose own emotional lives lie in quite different 
dangerous and uncertain places. When Werther appears, there 
should be no possibility of doubt, even before he opens his mouth, 
as to whether this is he or the prosaic Albert, but Charlotte should 
hardly stand out from among the Steward’s numerous children. 

Rowland Jones sang pleasantly and acted with increasing convic- 
tion, but he did not persuade me that the young man in Act | was the 
one who shot himself in Act 4. Marion Lowe was not very happily 
cast, perhaps. Her bold and rather florid appearance is the very 
negation of Charlotte, and she never quite achieved the air of modest 
but interested passivity which so inflamed Werther, though she sang 
with great charm and feeling in Act 3. Arnold Matters was an 
admirably sympathetic Steward, and Frederick Sharp caught the 
right tone for Albert, surely one of the least sympathetic figures in 
all opera, with his cool correctness and dreadful air of understanding 
and behaving so damned well until it really came to the point. 
Marion Studholme, too, in the small part of Sophie, gave a wholly 
delightful study of blithe childish innocence. 

Massenet’s music is almost unfailingly charming and apt. Occa- 
sionally he makes a major error of taste, as when he blares the clegiac 
theme of Werther’s love in the full orchestra, with exaggerated 
rhythmic emphasis in Liszt's worst manner, or keeps the two 
drinkers too long at their Vivat Bacchus in Act 2. The first and third 
acts are very superior to the second and fourth, perhaps because 
emotional complication and tragedy itself are not really Massenet’s 
forte. The third act is very nearly perfect, and he never, even in 
Manon, wrote anything better than the scene where Charlotte reads 
Werther’s letters. He wrote the opera not for Paris but for Vienna, 
and gave the orchestra a far more important role than in Manon, 
demanding the sweetest and most refined playing from the strings 
and perfect chording from the wood-wind. 

At Sadler's Wells the orchestral playing under James Robertson 
was a little rough on the second night, though almost always excellent 
in style. In such delicate, well-groomed music as this any harshness 
or ill-balancing—a single hair out of place, as it were—destroys the 
effect. Norman Tucker's refurbishing of the old translation fell 
on the ear without offence, and Ernest Stern's sets, though on the 
pretty-pretty side, were generally effective. MARTIN COOPER. 





“The Spectator,” February ith, 1852. 


Tue ruffian-fanatic who wounded the Queen of Spain has been 
handed, stripped of his clerical character, to the arm of the 
penal law, and has been put to death. What may have been his 
motive—whether it was a speculative eye to favour which might 
be snatched from Fate at the hands of a Regent or a 
Montpensier party, a fanatic hatred of a Sovereign whose court 
had once some difference with the Pope, or the simple love of 
blood-stained mischief natural to some minds when brutalized 
does not yet come out. The event has passed away, as he 
has done. The Queen is recovering, and may be no worse 
for the attack. Its most lasting effect probably will be to 
invest her with a new interest in the eyes of her people. 
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ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Same Sky. By Yvonne Mitchell. 

smith.) 
Miss YVONNE MITCHELL, one of the most stark, staring and sensitive 
of our young actresses, has here written a notably stark, Staring and 
sensitive play. If she treads a little unsteadily, it is because the ground 
is thrice-ploughed beneath her. A poor Jewess loves a soldier 
Gentile. Under the street-lamps they embrace and confess their 
homelessness, for both are banished now from their families’ regard, 
They marry, and, as their child comes to be born, a telegram brings 
word of its father’s death—a scene which Miss Frances Hyland 
plays with a most searching clarity. But this Catastrophe is predict- 
able : the time is war, the setting scarred, and there was never a 
war-time play in which a well-meaning young man was not killed. 
The curtain falls, a didactic guillotine, on an exposition of racial 
tolerance delivered by the girl’s father. You are left recalling a 
few stretches of fine, frank dialogue, and wondering when someone 
will write a play about the problems of the rich Jew or the rich negro, 
For at the end of evenings like this, one is convinced that Jews and 
negroes are practically indistinguishable. 

The cast enjoys itself. Miss Hyland, who is Canadian, takes on 
not only a Cockney but an East End Jewish accent. Her struggle 
is unhappily nullified by the fact that her shiny, balsa-wood quality 
is hopelessly at odds with the ruddy, Punch-like profile and rich 
sandstone texture of Mr. Eric Porter, who plays her soldier lover. 
Both are excellent in themselves, but their performances seem to 
belong to different theatres. Miss Thora Hird, as the girl’s mother, 
expertly practises her scales, skimming like a lapwing across the 
whole landscape which separates maternal pathos from front-parlour 
farce. And Mr. Frederick Valk is there, like the Inchcape -Rock, 
an immobile warning to lesser shipping, bulkily breasting the réle 
of aYewish patriarch like a man hacking his way through the Matto 
Grosso. Some of what he does is laboured, but Mr. Valk can still 
make one jump. Witness his rage on discovering that his daughter 
has betrayed him by marrying outside the true God. Miss Joy 
Rodgers, half marigold and half dumpling, sums up shop-girl pertness 
in the best-written of the smaller parts, and Messrs. Gurschner 
and Moore have evolved a multiple setting which cleverly soothes 
the obstinacies of the small Hammersmith stage. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 


(Lyric Theatre, Hammer. 


ART 


** How sad he must be,’ exclaimed a stranger to me at Kyffin 
Williams” exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, and I Yreflected how 
much more often expressionism has found a foothold in the Celtic 
fringes than elsewhere in these islands. The two other exhibitors 
at these Galleries, the ill-fated J. D. Innes, and even Merlyn Evans, 
in his more sophisticated exploration of shapes suggested by 
crystals and mineral forms, show something of the same rich, 
emotional response to nature. Williams himself too easily 
becomes rhetorical, and paints rather emptily. (Compare the 
vibrant routine at the Redfern Gallery.) The point is, not that he 
takes a sombre view of his dripping Welsh mountains, a view quite 
opposite to that of J. D. Innes, but rather that one never feels that 
Innes has had to commit all his reserves to every small skirmish. 
This latter’s is, indeed, an important exhibition, for Innes is seldom 
to be seen in such prodigality. In the few years given to him he 
used the heightened palette of his friends in the Camden Town Group 
to light the landscape of the Pyrenees, and sustain an exotic vision 
that continues to have an authentic ring. He loved the romance of 
great cloud formations, fine-drawn in the upper air or lumbering 
over the purple-blues of distant mountain ranges. He could transfer 
the wide horizon to an area usually smaller than this page with 
vigour, great felicity of touch and an unfailing sense of scale. 
* - * * 

The Redfern shows etchings and aquatints by that adventurous 
veteran, Jacques Villon (he was born in 1873), and grey-green land- 
scape abstractions by W. Barns-Graham. Most interesting 1s a 
newcomer to London, Vieira da Silva. Her delicate, reserved and 
meticulous fugues—it is hard to avoid the musical terminology— 
find their origins in the great days of the Bauhaus, in the shivering 
projections of Feininger’s townscapes and the mosaics of Klee. The 
theme that recurs most often—that of an empty room or corridor 
and the space within it—could scarcely be simpler. From it the 
artist extracts a counterpoint of little squares and diamonds, re- 
fracted and diffracted by the currents of her sensibility as are the 
tiles at the bottom of a pool by the water. Minor, perhaps, in the 


sense that Debussy’s impressionist sketches are minor, but showing 
an ability exactly attuned to her aim. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 102 
Report by Richard Usborne 


on the inscription on the plaque was:— 
‘* Hail to thee, blithe Praddle, 
For without thy Praddlescope ...° 
A prize of £5 was offered for the full text of the inscription. 
What was the Praddlescope ?_ That's the first problem. 
D, R. Peddy’s carefully flat-footed verses said : 
** For we have all divined 
From the term by which ‘tis known 
hat it’s seeing it furthers, not hearing, 
Or its name would have been Praddlephone.”’ 


, 


some sort. . - = 
soapsuds, ** acting rather like a swizzlestick in_reverse.’’ 
alcohol from strong liquor : 
** Thy Praddlescope will swift advance 

rhe glorious reign of Temperance, 

And over all, serene, 

A new Colossus shall the world bestraddle . . . 

His name, JOHN PRADDLE ! ”’ 


following suggestions :—-For locating lost collar-studs. 
Laing) whose last lines were : 
** But thou, too late for martyrdom, toc kind for spilling blood, 
Hast won eternal honour from the rolling collar-stud. 
This monument, in gratitude, all shirted men have raised 


C. P. Driver). 


verse ; ¢.g. 
** Conscious of thy bounty, 
All within this favoured town 
And beyond, throughout the county, 
Raise this verse to thy renown.”’ 
For looking round the bend (G. J. Blundell). 


For detecting twaddle in horoscopes (R. B. Browning). 
eggs (Frances Collingwood). 
(Guy Innes). 

Bernard Wake offered : 


INTO THE FOURTH DIMENSION, 


WHICH HE HIMSELF DESIGNED. 
© ! PRADDLE, PROSIT TIBI ! ** 
Peter Hadley’s last lines were : 
** The world would be the poorer 
If we had never known 
The fauna and the flora 
Thy Praddlescope has shown. 
So, Praddle, rest contented ; 
Thy monument is rare 
. . » The only thing invented 
That sees what isn’t there ! 
Hic jacet PHILADELPHUS PRADDLE, F.R.S. 
Omme ignotum pro magnifico.”’ 





All verse renderings got off to a limping start because Praddlescope 
hamstrung any decent rhyming. Prose was easier. On the short 
list was K. J, Webb (an instrument devised to turn stones and explore 


avenues) 


of Temporising applaud thee. 
‘He thought, and others need to think no more.’ *’ 
Also Rhoda Tuck Pook : 


purpose. 





cost him two thumbs and the sight of one eye. 


made famous by his reputation. 
Neither blot me out from remembrance ’ 


Ald. Thos. Smith, Mayor.*’ 


YIM 
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In one of Pont’s drawings for Punch before the war there stood a 
statue of an Englishman holding a weird object, All you could read 


One of 


But not all of the entrants did divine that it was a seeing eye of 
P. M. made it an instrument for re-saponifying spent 


Wishart made it a machine for extracting nicotine from tobacco and 


Those who made the Praddlescope a seeing-machine offered the 
(Allan M. 


To HENRY HOPSCOTCH PRADDLE : be his name for ever praised ! ’ 
For spying addled eggs without opening them (Pauline Willis and 
For finding flies in ointment (Capt. W. R. S. Rober- 
ton). For watching sea-fowl paddle (H. A. C. Evans), to whom I 
nearly awarded a prize for the monumental marmoreality of his 


For finding the soap 
in the bath (several). For reading between the lines (D. L. L. Clarke). 
For sexing 
For seeing the middle of next week 


. AN INSTRUMENT DESIGNED FOR THE PURPOSE OF LOOKING 
ON THE IST DAY OF APRIL, 1931, WHILE 
ENGAGED IN MAKING OBSERVATIONS OF GREAT SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE, 
PROFESSOR SEBASTIAN PRADDLE INADVERTENTLY LOOKED INTO THE 
WRONG END OF THE INSTRUMENT AND WAS INSTANTLY TRANSLATED 
TO THE FOURTH DIMENSION WHENCE HE IS UNABLE TO RETURN BUT 
WHERE HE MAY STILL BE SEEN WITH THE AID OF THE INSTRUMENT 


**. . . the Grandeur of Conception, Boldness of Design and 
Skill of Execution render thy Name grateful to all who look to our 
Rulers for Hope and Cheer ; and all who are sensible of the Value 


_-'.«« » By an ingenious conjunction of lenses he produced the 
singular engine called by his name and, being unable himself to put 
it to practical use, left Posterity to adapt it to some beneficent 
He remained an example to all, affected as little by his 
eventual success as by his early failures, one of which experiments 
This monument 
Was erected on June 15th, 1789, by inhabitants of Slorcum, the town 
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First prize (£3) to Joyce Johnson for the following idiocy, engraved 
on a slab beneath excellently drawn pairs of marble boots and 
trousers : 
FIRST PRIZE 
(Joyce JOHNSON) 
‘spvd} JNO UO SurIpuRys siy} pros 
0} pey dary plnoys om pur ‘so, UIEq SARY P[NOM JUSWUTE}IO}Nq YOnW 
Hail to thee, blithe Praddle, 
For without they Praddlescope 
*sijiq Jodedsmou wodlj pores AUOU 94} 
JO NO JNjLIG siq} SpseMO} poquidsqns ‘sioded ,SJO[[IAVI}-MO]JI-7 IIOY} JO 
UONIOY POWIAUT OY) Pear Ajisva pjnod Asy) ‘adodso[ppesg oy) JO djoy ayy 
YIM Jey} Surlpuy ‘OY ‘spudis4 ynjoyesyH sty Aq posites seas JELIOW SY Sty 
INOge’] pur [eUdryy 
yonw jo Surarg oy) pue AUNOD sIy JO pooH oy) 0} UeUIMOTIDT 
SIY JO A}ISOLIND OY) PassaureYy ‘aduUvIOAISIOg pue AyINUDSUT sty Aq ‘OU 
410GVud XITSA4 
jo A1OWDP UT 
SECOND PRIZE 
(James G. LOGAN) 
Second prize (£2) to James Logan, who took the great Scottish poet 
MacGonagal for his model and produced an alpha version in that 
monstrous style : 
Hail to thee, blithe Praddle, 
For without thy Praddlescope 
A great many people would have very little hope ; . 
For before thou inventedst it people looking through keyholes, I ween, 
Had to stoop and risk cramp in the back if they wished to see what was 
to be seen ; 
But by using the Praddlescope they can stand by the door, 
And without bending down stand a very good chance of seeing what 
they are looking for ; 
Wherefore this statue was erected because thou visitedst here in April, 
1879, 
And wast the second most important person to do so for a very long 
time. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 105 


Set by Mervyn Horder 


A special form of official sentimentality manifests itself in the 
attempt to improve the status of certain downtrodden persons by a 
tactful change of name; e.g., dustmen are rechristened ** street 
orderlies,’’ distressed areas ** scheduled areas,’’ etc. A prize of £5, 
which may be divided, is offered for the rechristening, in similar fashion, 
of any four of the following—who have been known by their present 
names too long anyway : an undesirable alien, a sewerman, a M.F.H., 
a stockbroker, a dentist, a strike-leader, a cat’s-meat man, a book 
reviewer. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than February 27th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of March 7th. 








Large or Small 


The smallest country branch ‘of the Midland Bank is as much a part of 
the whole organisation as the imposing offices in large towns or the Head 
Office itself. Wherever you keep your account, you are in touch with all 
the resources, knowledge and experience of a great modern bank. You 
cafi depend upon receiving the same prompt attention and the same high 
standard of service at every one of the Bank’s branches in England and 
Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 


You will find a branch of the Bank at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Second Elizabeth 


Sir,—After reading your note, A Stricken People, in the Spectator of 
February 8th, I thought I would see what John Richard Green in 
his History of the English People had to say about the accession to 
the throne of Queen Elizabeth I and about her reign. I found the 
following: “ Never had the fortunes of England sunk to a lower ebb 
than at the moment when Elizabeth mounted tbe throne.” Again: 
“While England became ‘a nest of singing birds’ at home, the last 
years of Elizabeth's reign were years of splendour and triumph abroad.” 
History has repeated itself, and may it do so again. —Yours faithfully, 
C. DouGLas-Jones. 
Pine Lodge, West Byficet, Surrey. 
Sir,—Fifty-one years ago, within a week of the death of Queen Victoria, 
an article in the Spectator ended with the words: “ When she died there 
was not a subject within Britain or the white Colonies who could 
recollect without a sob in his throat that he would never again 
sing or hear ‘God save the Queen’” I was a girl of twenty at the time, 
and can recall very clearly the impression of those momentous days. 
The remembrance of how the prayer was answered during that 60 years’ 
reign is a hopeful thought to those of the older generation.—Yours 
faithfully, E. M. BULLOCK. 
St. Rule, Windermere, Westmorland. 


Sir,—I have lived to see two Kings killed by being overworked. While 
we know that our new Queen will never shrink from the duties of her 
high office, is it too much to hope that she may be spared from having 
unnecessary burdens thrust upon her?—Yours faithfully, 
Hutton H. KeEMBLE. 
Wray Vic arage, Ambleside. 


Sacrifice in the Schools 


Sir,—In your note, Sacrifice in the Schools, you say that two things 
are essential: that all children of school age should be taught, and that 
there should be enough teachers to teach them, It is false to say: 
“Nothing has been changed in respect of that.” The number of 
teachers may be unchanged, but the number of pupils is increasing, 
especially in primary schools, where the effect of the bulge in the birth- 
rate is now being felt. 

Mr. John Pitcher, a member of the executive of the N.U.T., has lately 
estimated that the country needs 70 new infants’ schools of 200 places 

















*‘BARCLAY’S NEW CLERK, 1786’ 


History records that even in 1786 
this “ new clerk” appeared a little 


‘ 


overdressed in his “ embroidered 
waistcoat reaching nearly down 
to his knees.” It is pleasant to 
be able to add, however, that he 
“remained in the house many years, 
and died at a very advanced age, 
much respected by his employers.” 
Much has changed since 1786, but 
it is still the aim of our staff to 
provide the same high standard of 
personal service which the old 
private bankers offered in the days 
of “ Barclay’s New Clerk.” 








After a watercolour now in the Institute of Bankers 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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each if the peak of the bulge is to be met next year. Classes will rise 
to 60 pupils or more, and the often out-dated primary schools will 
become even more crowded. It has been estimated that, of the 54 
schools in the three central boroughs of London, only eleven were built 
since 1900; thirteen are more than 90, and five more than 100 years old, 
The curtailment of the school-building programme makes the building 
of sufficient new schools and the replacement of condemned schoolg 
impossible. 

What is important is not the number but the proportion of teachers 
to the school population and the conditions in which that populatiog 
is taught.—Yours faithfully, Tuomas J. SHERIDAN, MICHAEL TUCKER, 

24 West Park Road, Downend, Bristol. 


Sir,—There is much justice in your comments on this subject. But 
are you not overlooking two grave dangers that threaten the nation’s 
welfare in the long view? A change in the age of transfer from 
primary to secondary schools, as foreshadowed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, will shorten the secondary-school course. Not only 
will this be almost equivalent to lowering the school age, but its effect 
will be particularly apparent among those children turned out by the 
grammar schools, and it is they who play a vital part in our economie 
life. Further, the Minister has revealed that the number and value of 
State and local authority scholarships to the universities are under 
review; that is to say, they are likely to be reduced. If this has the 
effect, as it must, of depriving suitably qualified boys and girls of the 
opportunity of a university education, the supply of potential leader 
of the future will be diminished. 

Few can be optimistic enough to believe that our present difficulties 
will not persist for many years. Can we afford, for the sake of an 
immediate economy, to risk failing to develop all those intellectual 
resources on which we shall depend for the maintenance and consolj- 
dation of our economic recovery ?—Yours faithfully, B. B. Causer. 

The Wall House, Curbridge Road, Witney, Oxon. 


The Vanishing Horse 


Sir,—Having farmed approximately 230 acres of arable land for the 
past twelve years without the aid of a single horse, | feel that Robert 
Woodall’s article, The Vanishing Horse, cannot be allowed to go 
unchallenged. Why should the farmer be the only member of the 
community who is still urged to keep horses, chiefly it seems as an 
insurance against the failure of oil supplies which might occur during 
a war? I wonder if it is generally realised that on a rapidly increasing 
number of farms there is now no implement that a horse could pull? 
With the coming of the light tractor with pneumatic tyres and self- 
starter, the argument that a horse is more economical than a tractor 
for odd carting jobs has been completely exploded. The performance 
of one of these tractors attached to its own trailer, pulling up to three 
tons through deep mud, has to be seen to be believed. 1 agree that there 
are still unfortunately large numbers of farm buildings that are so out 
of date that it is impossible to work a tractor either in or around them, 
and here I am afraid the horse must be used for some time to come, 
The value of grass in terms of beef that a working horse cats during 
the year is considerable, and to pay for this it must be worked regularly, 
and not just for odd jobs. 

I notice that no one suggests that London Transport or taxi-drivers 
should keep a few horses in reserve, but in time of war agriculture 
will be one of the last branches of industry to have its fuel supplies 
cut, and I am afraid that the few horses that Robert Woodall suggests 
we should keep could do nothing to help to grow food for this country. 

Horses even for odd jobs require looking after, and with the example 
set by the worker in industry, in demanding shorter and shorter hours, 
the agricultural workers, with a working week still longer than the 
townsman’s, does not take kindly to the idea of longer working hours, 
which even the partial return of the horse will mean’ for someone, 
The fact must be faced that British agriculture is moving out of the 
horse age, and will not willingly go back.—Yours faithfully, 

D. M. GIBBINS. 

Highfield Farm, St. Neots, Hunts. 


The Schuman Plan 


Sir,—I should like to say, as a regular reader of the Spectator, how 
grateful I was for Mr. Hamilton Kerr's article in the Spectator of 
February Ist. It throws real illumination on the difficulties surrounding 
the acceptance of the Schuman Plan both in France and Germany—and 
it makes clear that the best statesmanship cannot avail without that 
change of heart in the individuals affected, which can allay fear and 
suspicion and make a lasting basis for unity. I am sure this is the factor 
we need to have emphasised in all international relationships today, and 
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then we need to have firm proof, as Mr. Hamilton Kerr gives, that such 
3 change is practicable and is the only answer, — ; 
jam very glad that the Spectator is making this good news available 
ig days when there is much to daunt our hopes, and I trust we may 
gar more in your pages of this new spirit at work in the world.—Yours 
truly, Mary F, FLETCHER. 
Ellergreen, Kendal, Westmorland. 


By Candlelight 


sa—1 do not understand why Mr. Stockwood should assume that 
those who are interested in matters of Church order and ceremonial 
ye somehow less concerned than he is with the necessity for effective 
evangelism. Most Anglicans, I feel, would agree with the members 
of the Church Assembly's Commission on Church and State who wrote 
in their recently published report: “ We believe that such things as 
ihe proper order of worship . . . do fundamentally affect the work and 
witness of the Church.” So, pace Mr. Stockwood, did Cranmer and 
land. Incidentally, does Mr. Stockwood really think that the prose- 
iytising power of Communism has no connection with its sense of 
discipline? Yours faithfully, RICHARD FEILDEN. 
Up-Along, Know le Hill, Mayfield, Sussex. 


A Rose-red City 


Sir,—It was Dean Burgon fiot Burgin who wrote: “ Match me such 
marvel save in Eastern clime, a rose-red city half as old as time .. .” 
and provoked the parody: “ Match me such marvel save in college port, 
a rose-red liquor half as old as Short.”"—Your obedient Servant, A.W.S. 


Black Squirrels 
Six—The black squirrel to which Mr. Niall refers is not really 
“another one. It is merely the melanistic form of the grey squirrel. 
Albino varieties are also sometimes seen.—-Yours very truly, 
Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. BEDFORD. 


Canon Sawyer of Shrewsbury 


Sin,—Derek Hudson's happy reference to Canon H. A. P. Sawyer will 
delight all old Salopians who remember “his humour, his absent- 
mindedness, his benevolence and sense of justice.” Of his absent- 
mindedness there were countless stories: most of them, I suspect, were 
apochryphal, but the following, which is true, does seem to illustrate 
the qualities claimed for him by Derek Hudson. 

One summer term School House was given for breakfast some 
kedgeree which acted upon us in an immediate and unexpected way 
All were affected in some degree and many were prostrate. When we 
had sufficiently recovered, a few days later, we were summoned into 
Hall to receive Canon Sawyer’s apology. “1 cannot understand how 
this has occurred,” he began. “ We are very careful with the food this 
hot weather, and it is stored in a cool dark place to keep the sun off 
it by day and by night” As the laughter grew in volume, Canon 
Sawyer stood before us, smiling and baffled, conscious that he had said 
something funny and possibly ridiculous and anxious to join in our 
merriment if only he could have the point of the joke explained to 
him.—Yours faithfully, WAVENEY GIRVAN 
Tudor Lodge, Denham, Bucks. 


Asian or Asiatic 


Sik,—What has happened to the word “ Asiatic” which seems to be 
rapidly giving way to “ Asian”? Is either word pejorative?—-Yours, &c., 
Brackenbury Lodge, Cliff Road, Old Felixstowe. A.P.C. 

(It is understood that Asians prefer to be so called.—Ed. Spectator.) 


Subscriber 
Sir, 
A brother with interest fraternal 
As a gift paid my subs for your Journal. 
Wherever I turn 
I read mark and learn 
And of present-day news get the kernel. 
SaMUEL G. TAYLOR. 
4 Virginia Road, Leeds, 2, Yorks. 


The Creed of the Church 


Sik,—Some years ago, when I was chairman of an inter-denominational 
group of clergy and ministers examining the question of Reunion, we 
came after much study to the opinion that a creed was essential, but that 
it should be as simple as possible. We found, as an acceptable basis 
for this, that the explanation of the Apostles’ Creed given in the Church 





nd 








of England Catechism met our needs:—“ I believe in God the Father, 
who made me; in God the Son, who redeemed me; and in God the 
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Holy Spirit, who sanctifies me: three Persons, one God.” Anything 

less than this (such as “ Jesus is the Lord”) was in danger of affirming 

some form of Unitarianism; anything more was for scholars rather 

than for the man in the street—Yours faithfully, RoBeRT ABIGAIL. 
Gimingham Rectory, Mundesley, Norfolk. 


On the Singing of Hymns 
Sir,—Mr. Forecast, with charming candour, admits to not having 
studied Congregational Praise, and seeks instead to defend the hymn- 
book of an earlier—I can only presume, his own—generation from the 
attacks made on jt. Perhaps I should not have made them; de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. But having made them, I must try to justify them. To 
do this, I must perforce be more detailed. 

Admittedly, it js in those parts of the Congregational Hymnary that 
are perhaps least familiar to Mr. Forecast that its * depravity ” is most 
evident. I refer to the anthems, which vary between monotony and 
a treacly, superficial charm, to the pointing of the chants, which is 
insane, and to the children’s section, which is always banal and usually 
embarrassing. The book of course contains many excellent hymns. 
Every hymn-book has a similar nucleus of the best that tradition can 
offer, and I venture to say that what is good has been retgined in 
Congregational Praise. But the Congregational Hymnary was prto- 
duced by men who were cither ignorant or careless of the revolution 
which had taken place in English hymnody with the production of The 
English Hymnal, ten years before. As a result, the book was out of 
date when produced. 

It is a truism that every generation needs its own hymn-book. 
Musical and literary—not to speak of theological——ideas change. It would 
be a bad sign if they did not. It may be regrettable, but it is true that 
my generation tends to think comic some of the words that inspired 
our predecessors, and prefers Vaughan Williams to Booth. (Inciden- 
tally, 1 do not know why Mr. Forecast obscures the issue by quoting 
some words and a tyne which are unknown to both books.) I agree 
with him that the old book will die hard. 1 agree, but I cannot rejoice. 

Secondly, the “* baneful” influence of Moody and Sankey. The fact 
that their works were not primarily composed for church worship is 
quite irrelevant. Their influence crept in, and has not yet been eradi- 
cated, as can be proved by listening to the programme at an average 
Sunday-school anniversary, They are baneful because (for the most 
part) artistically bad. If Mr. Forecast was asked to sing ungrammatical 
doggerel in church, he would presumably protest. But what is 
musically ungrammatical does not trouble him. The popularity of 
these tunes rested on the same grounds as the popularity of the latest 
song-hit. It should be possible to worship God without such a lowering 
of our artistic standards. A body of experts have produced a very fine 
book. Have we any right to object if their choice sometimes does not 
fit in with our sentimental attachments ?—-Yours faithfully, 

Christ Church, Oxford. C. P. Driver. 
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HAT DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early 
aviators in their first experiments in flying. 
Many worked in secret; few were so am- 
bitious as Sir Hiram Maxim who in 1894, 
testing his machine at Baldwyns Park in Kent, 
coaxed sufficient power from a light marine 
steam engine to lift the whole contraption off 
the rails. There his endeavours ceased and 
who would have thought that in less than 60 
years men would be flying at speeds faster 
than sound? Who, indeed, could have fore- 
seen the great industries which would arise 
from the inventive genius of the 1890's? In 
that same year, 1894, Albert Edwin Reed 
acquired his first paper-mill at Tovil near 
Maidstone, to lay the foundation of what is 
today one of the largest organisations of its 
kind in the world. He was outstanding among 
the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 
and from his vision and enterprise have grown 
the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper 
Group, where giant high-speed machines turn 
out mile after mile of newsprint and the tough 
Kraft paper which has entirely revolutionised 
this country’s packaging methods. 


Reed 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


JACKDAWS are about in large numbers at the moment, and before ma 

days have passed they will be taking over their nesting places a 
more—the chimney-pots of many houses in my locality, “YT here ents 
few birds with the jaunty impudence of the jackdaw, They feed j 
henruns with the domestic fowls, sweep down at the back door to pick 
up a crust and sit on the chimney half drugged with smoke after the 
have knocked down enough soot to fill a room, These may be small 
annoyances. The farmer does not take the view that they are 
for food for livestock is scarce enough as it is without his having to 
pay tribute to the corvidae. Plans for a wire netting cage to capture 
jackdaws are available from the County Pest Officer, the Essex Farmer 
Journal informs its readers, and encourages them to apply by tellin 
them that over 100 birds have been taken at one time in the cage, . 


An Old Groom 


A life-time spent in a particular occupation gives a man a character. 
istic way of handling the tools of his trade. The way old W. handled 
a hammer convinced me that he had been a blacksmith at one time 
although in his old age he is a jobbing gardener. It was a sound and 
not his way of working that told me Ben had been a groom. He wag 
polishing a big hackney hire outside the garage. As he worked 
he “ hissed,” and I stopped beside him and asked him if he had worked 
with horses. He was delighted that I recognised him as something 
more than a driver of a “stinking” old car, as he put it. A groom 
blows through his teeth when working to keep the dust from getting 
down his throat. Ben spent the greater part of his life in service as a 
groom in charge of cobs and hunters. He is not sentimental about the 
disappearance of the horse, but he is loyal to his first love, saying that 
he is sure the country will need them one day if things go wrong. | 
wonder what would happen on farms if we were deprived of supplies of 
oil and petrol. 


Derclict Farms 


In the course of many excursions over the moors and into the moun- 
tains I have been struck with the number of derelict farms there are 
among the hills of Wales. Some of these places, seen from a distance, 
look as though they are still inhabited. The roofs are intact, the walls 
sound. It is only when one reaches them that the desolation becomes 
apparent. Doors are hanging off, ceilings have fallen in and stain 
have rotted away. Half a dozen that I know seem to have been occu 
pied inside the past 50 years at most. All of them are hill farms set in 
lonely places, where a man must have a particular temperament to be 
able to live a happy life. It was not the loneliness, nor yet the wild 
gales of winter, that drove these old Welsh farmers from their homes, 
for generations had lived there before. Hard times made them come 
out of the hills. Farming prices were unbearable, land worth a pound 
an acre and sheep not worth a pound a head as against that price for 
winter grazing alone at the moment. The improvement in agriculture 
has not induced anyone to make a home in the old farms. They serve 
as folds for sheep when a flock has to be looked over, and have that 
strange, brooding atmosphere that ruins always have. 


The Dead Wood 


W. H. Hudson, in his Book of a Naturalist, says how dead he found 
a pine wood, and what he says is right enough. A conifer wood dies 
as it grows, and the ground beneath the dying trees has little life. The 
wood is hushed, and few birds sing. At this time of year, however, it 
is only in a conifer wood that there is life. The deciduous wood is 
bleak and bare. The wind drives through it, and there is little shelter 
for any living thing. Among the pines and firs pigeons, rooks, owls, 
magpies and a score of small birds find warmth in these raw days when 
winter's grip is firm. Beneath the feet is such a carpet of dead matter 
that it is possible to walk in silence and see much that one could not 
see from the rustling floor of a wood of beach and oak. The heavy 
blanket of pine-tops holds off the frost or the beating rain, and for a 
while Hudson's dead wood comes into its own. 


Manure for the Garden 


Jim, who is employed by the farmer up the road, does a trade in 
manure when supplies are plentiful, as they are when cattle have been 







standing in. He buys a cartload from his employer and sells it to any- 
one in need. It costs a pound a load, which is a fair price. So long as 
manure comes from a good midden it is safe, but a few years ago I 
bought a cartload, and brought all kind of weeds to my garden. The 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


was bound, al! the more so as he had signed the Select Committee’s 


. ° . bb) 
— Cham berlain and ” The Raid condemnation of Rhodes, to remind the House of his general services 


'S Once ; 
can be The Jameson Raid. By Jean van der Poel. (Oxford University to the Empire. In view, too, of the suggestions at the enquiry and 


feed in Press. 25.) in the House that all Rhodes’s actions had been prompted by Stock 
to pick que Parliamentary Committee of enquiry into the Jameson Raid Exchange motives, he added that there was nothing affecting Rhodes’s 
et they BP ictuded, in i:s condemnation of Rhodes and Jameson, a censure on personal position as a man of honour,’’ making it clear a few 
> Small sir Graham Bower, the High Commissioner’s Imperial Secretary, Sentences later that this referred directly to the charge of share-rigging. 
Y are, fot having, on his own admission, known beforehand of Rhodes’s There were some who thought Chamberlain had gone too far in 
ms to rt in promoting the abortive Johannesburg revolution and then the general phrase used in his earlier sentence. For Miss van der 
‘apture not disclosing this knowledge to his chief, Sir Hercules Robinson. Poel the incident affords convincing proof of the fact that Chamber- 
armers’ Bower was dismissed, and never again received the kind of appoint- lain was forced to pay his tribute to Rhodes by threats of exposure 
telling J ent in the Colonial Service for which he had had good reason to from Hawksley and his associates ! nee , 
se. hope. He left to the South African Library at Cape Town a mass All history needs rewriting from time to time in the light of a new 
of papers to be kept unpublished for 50 years after the Raid. These, perspective as well as of new information. A fresh account of the 
as well as the private papers of Sir James Rose Innes, subsequently events which led up to the Jameson Raid might be valuable. If so, 
the Bower and Rose-Innes papers obviously deserve careful study ; 


racter- > ae : 
ief Justice of South Africa, have now been used by Dr. Jean van ; : ; 

— de Poel in her book on the Jameson Raid. So far as Bower's own we oan very ee — —— a prppetinatcdhtye 
dang | case is concerned, it now appears that, while he did not himself een es er t mo e a red —s G aie a Geaeen ae sain 
le was tell Robinson what Rhodes told him, he did tell Rhodes to do so, * fag: ho ne a a c se th recom F Ha lies ~ What 
vorked and that Rhodes assured him that he had told him the whole story. = - Che ch tai — ha to kt a a oe a pe he ; iain: wate 
orked Robinson afterwards stoutly denied that he had been told anything, ty mange vd gy see 1 Tone ad ace — o- aon oe 
ething and was, indeed, prepared to come from his sick bed to testify to : wees oy f 4 gete - - ae a see Pcs alten for “a 
sroom that effect before the Select Committee. There is no reason to believe oe T the | id — os bre comes ys his ee ae 
tting f} that Robinson was deliberately untruthful. Reading between the )) ’ bape ry et ea S Se See S " as 
casa lines of Bower’s own story, one surmises that Robinson, determined ne Beer e the _—* . 
ut the not to know anything so embarrassing, had cut Rhodes short, then __ ** Ts it possible that any man who had been a party or an accomplice 
g that firmly banished from his mind whatever he may have heard or in those transactions could have acted upon the spur of the moment 
ng. | guessed. But, in view of this flat conflict of testimony, Bower was the — ee eee ag 2 There is no mn gg ty 
ies of persuaded by the Colonial Office to give his evidence in a form which ee ee oe een — , 

excluded the High Commissioner. This, unfortunately, laid him M4 . 

open to the Select Committee’s censure and to its unhappy conse- A Tic-Toc World 

quences for his career. Thomas Tompion: His Life and Work. By R. W. Symonds. 
noun- Miss van der Poel’s object, however, would seem to have Seen, (Batsford. £7 7s. Od.) 
naa + om ragged vr aye ter pee ge rae : wird a a THose lucky enough to own this book will find themselves in a tic-toc 
walls charge that ¢ h imberlain was in the Sieodtsdemeenn ied ty to the ee vs an, Seen, Se 4d oe eri 
comes neck.”’ To this task she has devoted an immen e il nt of detailed eee Se SNe. © wae eee oe 2 ee 
Stairs research Whether her research has in fact discl em ore han ~~ a apgacers o Sor suns. Tie Se SE SS CARN, Se 
occu own preconceived conviction is anether ona ten wt is a ousible ee ee ys ae ee aan Seen ae ae eee 
ore usr sendous tes. cient the tao Bs cow . as ; “ rreman clock-case to its not less wonderful mechanism ; or are looking at 
he pretation of the facts bs ofthe Faenior 20 “ye Lendl oo - Hoes the mezzotint of Tompion, after his portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
wild lcompatible toe nth feeeiad hod st nea Whe: , Chan aa which shows him, alert and youthful, holding one of his watches in 
mes, both immediately oan the Raid uae am in 1897, ‘ aa aa ais hand. This is one of the surprises among so many beautiful 
come refused to allow the Raid to divert attenti " fror ‘the ‘int lerable pene cy sth Tey ag ronan mong teach rh cing gt odlt min sa 
aad voltial enrol ee ee sp ion “ n . ae + as some sort of a Dr. Coppelius. One had seen him, in imagination, 
4 = ~wel cen pore a oe = S -d = Mord Cone —* nd m as Bach may have looked in the years he composed The Art of Fugue. 
hone ines Gupeeus Oe esol Jn on’ AP t ne —_— nN oe by In his portrait, but for his periwig, Tompion might well be a designer 
ee ona a - oe. A Po: u tenho pone was bey eal y of jet aeroplanes. And this is much nearer to the truth. Not inaptly 
that ee tne 63 ‘ oe | be ler words by the fatlure — does Mr. R. W. Symonds compare the perfections of his clocks to 

of the Select Committee to find Chamberlain guilty of complicity that of Rolls-Royce engines. For it was the wonderful mechanism 

in the Rhodes-Jameson plot. : that-was the work of Tompion. His lovely clock-cases and engraved 

In that connection her main argument is based on the telegrams _ back-plates are incidental to a golden age. 

und from Rhodes’s agents, more Particularly Rutherfor d Harris and Nevertheless, Tompion had his Dr. Coppelius in the bent, crabbed 
dies Hawksley, to their chief, implying Chamberlain's concurrence, which form of Robert Hooke, the greatest experimental physicist of the 
The she regards as conclusive unless they are to be dismissed as gross and century, another of the universal geniuses of the race of Wren, but 
r, it deliberate perversions. She brushes aside the more obvious explana- the person of whom Pepys remarks, ** Mr. Hooke, who is the most, 
d is tion that they were the inaccurate interpretations of agents anxious and promises the least, of any man in the world that ever I saw.”’ 
elter to please an impérious chief. For her the fact that Lord Grey was According to another account **'he went stooping and very fast,’’ 
wis, a party to the telegram from Rochfort Maguire to tell Rhodes to which may well describe him. Hooke was for ever scurrying off to 
hen hurry up ** (based on Chamberlain's opinion at the moment of help Tompion with scientific advice. Another crony was Mr. 
atter the Venezuela crisis that, if the Johannesburg rising could not be Flamsteed, first Astronomer Royal, who makes an unexpected ap- 
not postponed for a year or two, it had better come sogn) constitutes pearance in Thornhill’s ceiling of the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 
avy clear evidence of Chamberlain’s complicity. She does not, however, Flamsteed was crooked, too, and very irritable and ugly. They all 


or a quote Grey's letter to Chamberlain, given by Garvin in his Life quarrelled. Hooke, in his diary says, ‘* Flamsteed is a conceited 
of Chamberlain, stating that ** you did not know and could not cockscomb.’’ And they used to meet in coffee-houses. For even 
know of any plan or intention of Mr. Rhodes which could possibly Hooke relaxed on occasion: ** To Garaways. I was very brisk, 
lead to such an invasion of the Transvaal in time of peace as was smoked four pipes. Drank two chocolate. Discoursed with 





> in Perpetrated by Dr. Jameson.”’ Tompion.”’ 

een As for the Select Committee, it may have failed to ask some of Tompion’s home and workshop were at the corner of Water Lane 
ny the questions Dr, van der Poel thinks it should have asked. But the and Fleet Street. Hence came all his clocks and watches ; he num- 
2 as Committee had at any rate one advantage not possessed by the most bered the watches carefully in three series, and they seem to have 
oI diligent investigator 50 years later. It could judge, not only the totalled between four and five thousand. Most fascinating to read, 
The answers, but the demeanour and personality of the witnesses. Con- in an appendix to this book, are the newspaper advertisements for 
e clusive on that point was the staement in Parliament of his political lost Tompion watches from The Daily Courant and The London 
the Opponent, Sir W. Harcourt, that, whatever Harris might say or Gazette. Nearly all the watches are in green or black shagreen 
out insinuate, ** I who have seen the witnesses would believe the Colonial cases, and the notices offer a reward and often end, ** No questions 
ry Seeretary and Lord Selborne.’’ asked.’’ There are magnificent colour-plates of King William II's 


, last instance of Dr. van der Poel’s reasoning. On July 26th, repeating clock which goes for a year with one winding, in an ebony 
| ad a debate was raised in Parliament by a motion to expunge case veneered with silver ; and of another repeating clock, hardly 
- hodes’s name from the Privy Council. In resisting it Chamberlain _ less splendid, in a case of tortoiseshell with fine gilt mounts. These 
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are works of consummate craftsmanship. William ITI was a lead- 
ing patron of Tompion ; and so, it appears, was Prince George of 
Denmark, husband of Queen Anne, though that Royal lady was not 
so generously inclined. When William Ill died, and Tompion sent 
in his account, it is recorded in the Treasury Books that the Queen 
sent, in answer, that ** Her Majesty has no occasion for Mr. 
Tompion’s clocks and watches.”’ 

Some of the most beautiful of the photographs are those showing 
the movements of his clocks. These are masterpieces, one is inclined 
to write, of fugal ingenuity. How lovely, too, are the engraved 
back-plates ! Engraved with Dutch tulips, in early specimens and, 
later, with lambrequins or curtains, and other elaborate devices. 
Tompion’s astronomical clocks are of extraordinary complication ; 
and it was in these that he sought the advice and help of the two 
pedants, Hooke and Flamsteed. All in all, it is apparent in this 
book that Tompion was among the greatest of British craftsmen. 
Not that Daniel Quare, his rival, was so far behind him. Tompion 
seems to have been of Huguenot descent. His clock-cases are as 
typical of their age as Wren churches. What a wonderful era it was 
that could express itself so robustly in the back-plate of a clock, 
or in a book-binding of the sort that is associated with the name of 
Samuel Mearne ! But | suppose the craftsman who most nearly 
tallies in stature with Thomas Tompion is the silversmith Paul de 
Lamerie, another Huguenot. This is a beautiful book and a worthy 
tribute to one of the finest of London craftsmen. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


Man and the Soil 


Soil and Civilization. By Edward Hyams.. (Thames and Hudson. 
21s.) 

THis volume is the second of a new series, edited by Jacquetta 
Hawkes, designed to teach the influence of the past in shaping the 
life of the present. Mr. Hyams chooses as his theme man’s methods 
of handling the soil from the earliest times up to the present day. 
He has not confined himself to the operations of cultivation, but 
discusses man’s whole attitude to the soil throughout the ages as far 
as it can be discovered—a colossal theme. Beginning with the 
Paleolithic hunters, whose techniques and viewpoints would presum- 
ably be of much the same kind everywhere and whose relations to the 
soil were tenuous and indirect, he passes on to the stage where men 
began to live more settled lives, either as keepers of livestock, moving 
from summer to winter grazings and back again, or as tillers of the 
soil where they would necessarily be more or less anchored to their 
fields. Then began the remarkable series of changes which form the 
subject of the book. The purely historical and descriptive aspects 
have often been dealt with. The author, however, adopts a wider 
treatment ; he considers man as made up of flesh, mind and soul or 
spirit, and soil as the whole complex, inorganic and organic matter, 
with all the living organisms that live in or on it—a living entity 
in short. 

Continued and comfortable existence of a human society requires 
that it lives in harmony with its soil as here described. This usually 
happened in the early days when people were few in number ; any 
disharmony was quantitatively insufficient to be harmful. But as 
populations increased people no longer lived in harmony with the 
various members of the soil community ; man ceased to be simply 
one of them and became instead a parasite on the soil gradually 
bringing about its destruction. The author shows how this came to 
be complete in the ancient kingdoms of Mesopotamia and the Indus 
region, where it was brought about slowly by the early people them- 
selves. Russia, China and India he treats as marginal cases that 
still survive because destruction was not completed. 

In our own times, he continues, man’s destructive powers have 
been greatly intensified by modern science—particularly fertilisers— 
and engineering ; private ownership of land has been an added evil, 
while capitalism and credit banking are ** the most efficient and 
therefore in certain conditions destructive machines for soil exploita- 
tion ever devised."" Paradoxically enough, however, the people of 
the British Islands and of North-West Europe where these ‘* evils ’’ 
flourish did not destroy their soils but actually improved them, so 
that they are now more productive than ever in spite of many 
hundreds of years of cultivation. But wherever these people migrated 
they brought about destruction of the soil ; Oklahoma and parts of 
Africa are described as examples. 

He recognises the faults of the native African systems, but thinks 
that, left to themselves, the Africans would sooner or later have 
evolved more efficient methods. European (especially British) inter- 
vention, however, checked famine, disease and wars which had kept 
down the numbers of the population ; they therefore increased, and 
the resulting pressure on the land led to much destruction. ‘* What 
a pity,’’ exclaims the author, ** that the bucolic military genius of a 
Tchaka, a Dingaan, a Cetywayo, protecting the soil of Africa by 





encouraging thousands of Africans to cut each other's thr 

should all have gone for nothing ! ’’ He recognises that the medi _ 
system in Europe was ‘* mildly pernicious,’’ but the soil was Period. 
ically rested by factors checking the increase in human population: 
** the bacillus of bubonic plague,’” he adds, ** did excellent work j, 
this respect.”’ . 

All these evil consequences flow from disharmony between 
whole man and the whole soil. In the early days the relationshi 
was all-embracing, involving not only the physical and intellectual 
activities but the religious also, for the soil entered into the primitiyg 
myths. But religion is now lost. What can take its place ? The 
author answers : Man's aesthetic sensibilities. The sciences, he sq 
are converging to a unity. If the arts do the same and fuse with the 
sciences, man can attain a relationship with the universe as valid ay 
that expressed in the ancient myths. 

A profound respect for the soil, and a strong feeling that nothing 
must be done to impair its productiveness, that it must be handed 
on to one’s successor in as good a state as that in which it way 
received, have always characterised our country people, and this 
sengitiveness accounts in no small measure for the increasing produe 
tiveness of our soils. The weakness of the book is that it deals s 
slightly with all that modern science has done and is doing to improw 
the soils of many different lands. The account of soil-erosion Stops 
short in the 1930s: nothing is said of the successful rehabilitation 
now being carried out in many countries. The specialist is snubbed 
as a ** monster of deformity,’’ and fertilisers are condemned for 
having made possible the ** killing of the soil.’’ But the author sayy 
nothing of the vital part played by the specialists and the fertilisey 
and other scientific aids in attaining our present levels of productive 
ness with every hope of doing still better. 

The subject is so vast, demanding such breadth of treatment, that 
errors are unavoidable ; there are, however, more than need have 
been in regard to the soil. On the anthropological side the editor of 
the series would ensure sufficient accuracy, and the reader "interested 
in soil, whether as farmer or gardener, will find here accounts of the 
ancient ideas and myths relating to it, not easily found elsewhere, 
which will show him how great an influence the soil has had in form 
ing the pattern of the present. E. JOHN RUSSELL, 


Travels in Turkey 


Turkish Delights. By Marie Noéle Kelly. (Country Life. 18s.) 
Now that financial restrictions and iron curtains have closed so much 
of Eastern Europe and nearer Asia to the traveller, this excellently 
illustrated record of recent journeys in Turkey must fill the travel 
dreaming reader with envy and delight. As wife of His Majesty's 
then Ambassador to Turkey, Lady Kelly had many opportunities of 
travelling in Asia Minor. English, she admits, is not her mother 
tongue, but this reviewer finds her style excellent. The only criticism 
he can make, and that may be hardly fair since she began these 
sketches in Moscow, nine months after she had left Turkey, and 
lacking the necessary books of reference, is that her proof-correcton 
have sometimes been unkind, e.g. ‘* Romanes Argyre *’ for the 
Emperor Romanos Argyros. Her historical allusions are generally 
accurate ; but it is doubtful whether the Serbs betrayed Sultan 
Byazid in his great battle with Timur near Ankara. Contemporary 
evidence rather suggests that the defections were among the com 
tingents from Asiatic provinces recently subjugated by the Ottomans 
and therefore susceptible to Timur’s propaganda. 

The author has visited the architectural masterpieces of many 
periods, Classical, Byzantine, Seljuk, Ottoman, some of them ut 
known save to a few specialists who have time to study the accessible 
monographs in a few great libraries. The great mosques and churches 
of Istanbul are relatively well-known to the West ; less known are 
those of Bursa (Brusa) and Adrianople, Ephesus and Miletus. But 
Lady Kelly describes regions to which only the rare Western archae- 
ologist or antiquarian has penetrated. Of such is the Southem 
coastal plain east of Antalya (Adalia) with its ruined Hellenic cities, 
a strip of field and garden nestling under the towering slopes of the 
western Taurus. Further east the strip widens out into the rich plain 
of Cilicia, one of the earliest centres of Near Eastern culture. Lady 
Kelly Has seen the great mound of Yumuk Tepé outside Mersit, 
where Professor Garstang completed the work of the Neilson expede 
tion in 1946. Here is an astonishing record, 26 layers of continuous 
occupation covering at least 5,000 years, from the early Neolithic 
period to the mediaeval Turkish village which has left its traces om 
the summit of the mound. : 

Beyond the Cilician gates and Taurus lies the real Anatolia, 8 
great plateau-land of steppe and mountain rising steadily eastwards, 
with an extreme but exhilarating climate of hard winters and hot 
summers following on winter snows and heavy spring rains. Here 
Lady Kelly has visited Konya, the old capital of the pre-Ottoman 
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Alberto Moravia 
THE CONFORMIST 


translated by ANGUS DAVIDSON 


The story of a man’s vain search for normality in a 
world of false values and sexual corruption. 
Moravia’s first full-length novel since THE 
WOMAN OF ROME. 


March 6th. Book Society Recommendation. 
















15s. 


H. J. Kaplan 
ANYWHERE ELSE 


“Has much to recommend it. It is both intelligent and 
warm-hearted. . It is am amusing day-dream.” . . 
Sunday Times. “An exciting, up to the minute story about 
an American in Paris.” .. . The Star. 


John Cuda 
A PLACE OF STONE 


“It will stand, I think, as one of the most memorable 
studies of its kind, alongside *1984° and * Darkness at 
Noon *.” . John Connell in Evening News. 


Book Society 12s. 6d. 


Recommend. 


Secker & Warburg 
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THE LANGUAGE OF 
SHARESPEARE’S PLAYS 


B. IFOR EVANS 


ceccaed 
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PKLETKKEKESG 


An explanation of the function of verse in drama and 
the developing way in which Shakespeare controlled 
the rhetorical and decorative elements of speech for 
dramatic purposes. 18s. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


MICHAEL GRANT 


‘Michael Grant’s book seems to me to represent an 
entirely new approach to ancient history, an approach 
that looks at ancient history in the light of our own 
times, drawing from it such lessons as may be of value 
to our own times. The effect is that of looking at mod- 
ern history through an inverted pair of opera glasses. 
Everything is very small but very clear and very dis- 
tinct. aa 7 to see history as one has never seen it 
before.” . M. JOAD. 

A Hoime “Study Book Ts. 6d. 
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e 
New Fiction 


TO LET. FURNISHED. 


JOSEPHINE BELL 


A woman discovers her troublesome past in a country 


house to which she is led by chance, and finds herself Ww 
in a position of personal danger. ‘Miss Bell always V 
enthrals.’ Manchester Evening News 14s. y 
y 

LEAVES FOR THE BURNING 
Y 

MERVYN WALL 4 

VW 

¥ 


‘I haven't really enjoyed a book that the Critics have 
been asked to criticise so much for a very long time. 
I spent most of the weekend just plain enjoying it .. 

just sitting down and laughing at the dialogue which 
seemed to me to present an ironic and at the same 
time affectionate picture of a certain kind of Irish 
society.” DILYS POWELL (The B.B.C. Critics). 10s. 6d. 


NO MERCY FOR MARGARET 


BELTON COBB 
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Belton Cobb's 21st detective story, reintroducing that 
most human of sleuths, Detective-Inspector Cheviot 
Burmann. ‘Slick and clever... shows the ease with 
which an old hand at the game can grip a shoal of 
red herrings.’ Evening News 12s, 6d. 
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Seljuks, with its Dervish tradition, and the stranger and less-known 
cave-chapels within the natural cones and pyramids that @jl the 
Urgiip valley. Her photograph of the fresco of the Adoration of 
the Magi at Tokalé Kilissé and the figures from Géreme are alike 
admirable, but so indeed are all her illustrations, including those 
supplied by the Turkish Press department. Outstandingly impressive 
is the inner door of the little known Seljuk *‘ twin-minaret ’’ at 
Erzurum. Altogether a very delightful book. 

: Puitie P. GRAVES. 


Conquest East or West? 

Hitler's Strategy. By F. H. Hinsley. (Cambridge- University Press. 
18s.) 

Tus book is a serious contribution of the study of the Second World 
War. It sets out to be a general analysis of Hitler’s strategy from 
the outbreak of war to final defeat. It is a study of ** the formulation 
of Hitler’s central or inter-theatre plan for the war as a whole.”’ 
As a summary of the conflicting operational plans studied and 
executed by the German High Command on Hitler’s orders, the 
work is scholarly, if ambitious. 

The book is based mainly on German naval archives, and this in 
itself imposes a particular approach to a general investigation of the 
Fihrer’s strategic ideas. Perhaps the chief interest of the work is 
to show the consistency with which he ignored the advice of his 
naval staff. In so far as the reader reaches any conclusions in this 
able and closely documented account, it is the vain one that, if Hitler 
had listened to Raeder and Doenitz, Germany might have won the 
war. They were, however, ignored at every turn—over the pre-war 
building programme for the German Navy, over the plans for ‘* Sea 
Lion ’’ and their execution, over the U-Boat campaign, over the 
Mediterranean strategy. It almost seems as if the author has taken 
on the frustration of the German naval planners in his own criticism 
of Hitler. He has made a clear analysis of their records and projects, 
but once he turns elsewhere he seeks in some bewilderment for clues 
to the Fihrer’s perversity. 

As the author has not considered, even in general terms, the 
development of Hitler’s grand design in the years before the war, 
he is not impressed with the consistent direction of Hitler’s policy 
towards the East. Like the German Navy, the writer makes the 
war in the West with Britain the main theme, but Hitler only clashed 
with Great Britain because of his claim to a free hand in Central 
and Eastern Europe—in the first instance, in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. He was quite genuine in wishing to avoid a direct quarrel 
with us. 

It is over the decision to attack Russia that the author takes issue 
with the prevailing interpretation of the evidence. In the author’s 
view Hitler, having failed to break British resistance by the threat 
of invasion, and unable to strike a decisive blow through Spain 
or in the Eastern Mediterranean against our vital communications, 
turned in desperation against Russia. It is suggested that only 
after abandoning ** Sea Lion,’’ and having tried an alternative in 
the Western and Eastern Mediterranean theatres, Hitler turned 
eastwards. There is evidence, which the author appears to under- 
rate, that detailed and extensive planning for the attack on Russia 
by the German High Command was well advanced, and quite 
independent of any decision as to ** Sea Lion,’’ long before the 
abandonment of that operation. The decision to move East before 
securing England’s agreement for a free hand for Germany was a 
deliberate and calculated risk, and not the act of a frustrated and 
unsuccessful strategist. It is significant that, in his review of this 
episode, the author used the word ** frustration *’ ten times in two 
pages. 

For the German Navy England was the main enemy, but with 
our expulsion from Europe, the logical consequences of Hitler’s 
ideas on Continental strategy followed. The future of Germany 
depended upon the control of the vast resources of European Russia. 
Hitler calculated that it was a justifiable gamble, after ** virtual 
defeat ’’ of Britain, to attempt the conquest of these regions in a 
lightning campaign of three months. Everything depended on 
achieving these results in that time. The strategic victories of the 
German armies in the West in 1940 meant that he could hold that 
part of the Continent. In spite of Mussolini's unauthorised attack 
on Greece, Hitler had by brisk action prevented the British from 
creating any bridgehead in the Balkans. Everything was staked 
upon obtaining control of the whole European continent, together 
with the vital areas of the Ukraine and White Russia by the end of 
1941. Since the writing of Mein Kampf this had been the Fihrer's 
consistent aim. He did not take the German naval chiefs into his 
confidence as he had no sympathy or agreement with their traditional 
strategic outlook. It may be argued that he was right and they were 


a3, 39352 
wrong, but it is not tenable to suggest that, in divergin 
view of the conduct of the war, he was a frustrated eee 
his direction of affairs. - 
After the North Africa landing in 1942 the initiative passed to the 
Allies. From then on there is little to discuss in regard to Hitler's 
ideas except for his increasingly desperate measures to postpone the 
invasion of the Continent, and his reliance on the development of 
secret weapons to restore the balance in favour of Germany. It wag 
only then that he began to listen to Doenitz upon the value of all-out 
U-boat warfare. This was the only aspect of naval Strategy in which 
he had any serious interest. But it was too late. The resources of 
German industry and man-power had been too long employed ip 
other directions. The Russians seem to have learnt this 
among others, from Hitler since the war. F. W. Deak, 


Half-a-Century in Surrey 


Surrey Naturalist. By Eric Parker. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 


Mr. PARKER’S new book—it would, perhaps, not be inaccurate to 
describe it as a further chapter in autobiography—is leisurely and 
reflective. From the vantage point of 81 years, in the evening of his 
life in which he won great distinction as a scholar, a journalist and 
a countryman, E.P. looks back on half-a-century lived in the Surrey 
countryside. No man knows the county better than he ; no man 
knows the woods and heaths of south-west Surrey, with which this 
book is chiefly concerned, half as well. There have been tremendous 
changes in these 50 years. And, though the south-west corner 
escaped the most savage onslaughts of the jerry-builders between 
the wars and has escaped the most fanatical devastations of the 
timber-fellers since, there have been very great changes in the wild 
life of the area. Mr. Parker, himself an accemplished field naturalist, 
is naturally concerned to record these changes. He came to the close 
observation of wild life, I think, through shooting and fishing (there 
are few better ways), and it is the end of the pheasant era, the dis- 
appearance of the partridge, the lack of hares, the elimination of 
the small farm, which bring home the change most forcibly to him, 
Though he was educated to regard it as one of the immutable laws 
that a country gentleman should rear pheasants (and kill them) by 
the thousand, he does not regret the passing of the pheasant era, It is 
characteristic of him. He has a breadth of outlook that might well 
be the envy of a man half his age. 

Yet what an uneven book this is! Though he records the occur- 
ence of a small white, not long emerged from the chrysalis, in February 
(an amazing thing), there is no mention of the release of buzzards 
near his home, though they must have soared over his house daily, 
though they nested in his immediate neighbourhood. Though he 
discusses the intriguing possibility that the polecat has returned to 
the Surrey woodlands, he makes no mention of the red deer which 
live in them. Though he writes a good deal about Frensham Pond, 
and records the black terns, there is nothing to indicate that both the 
natterjack toad and the smooth snake are resident there. 

Again, when he discusses other Surrey naturalists, he includes 
(rightly) Gertrude Jekyll, but he does not mention Marion Cran, and 
he ignores Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, in her day as great a gardener 
as Miss Jekyll and, moreover, a collaborator with E.P. in one of the 
most delightful of all garden books. Nor can one pass over his 
chapter on Surrey prose and poetry without comment. He includes 
Patrick Chalmers, a Scot who did not live in Surrey, on the strength 
of his lovely poem ‘** Richmond Park,’’ and Kipling, also on the 
strength of a single poem, but there is no mention of Hudson or 
Jefferies or Edward Thomas, and that is surely rather astonishing. 
On the other hand he pays deserved and long over-due tribute to 
George Sturt. 

To set against the omissions, however, is much treasure—the under- 
ground machinations of the River Mole, the fascinating suggestion 
that the present unwieldy trinomial system for naming birds, so 
beloved of our ornithological bureaucrats, sprang from a printer’s 
error, the intriguing guess that the introduction of the grey squirrel 
was made at the suggestion of Matthew Arnold. The poet’s name 
can be cleared of this crime at once, for the grey squirrel was on 
irrefutable evidence released in Cheshire in 1876 and maybe some in 
Denbighshire before that, but how pleasant it is to discover Matthew 
Arnold as a naturalist. There are any number of similar discoveries 
to be made, all kinds of odd and fascinating bits of information. 
But it is when he is writing of his garden that he is at his happiest 
and best. There is about his prose then a balance, a sense of the fitness 
of words, a scholarship that is altogether foreign to modern English 
writing about the countryside. And how much he knows ; how 
much one may learn from him and the garden he made at Feather- 
combe, BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD NO. 665 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
" ion opened ajter noon on Tuesday week, February 26th, addressed Crossword, 
p> i Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
ie day and must bgar the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. Solutions 

be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be pubiished in the following issue.] 
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7. An acclerating relation. (.) 





Across 

1. Everybody in tow. (6.) 9. A noggin, Sir? (Anag.) (10) : 
4. Sock felt for horses. (8.) 1. a 2 kee cmt of ite wouldn't 
8. A fellow takes vows. (8.) ‘ 18. One means of reducing inflation. (9.) 
10 on ies cccacion provides Ele 45, Two medicos as a place in Africa. (7.) 
12. Educational transformation of a fish. 18. Stout companion Cy) 

(s) 19. Easily pulverised or fit for the pan? 

- qa 
ad oo to hors to ie GHEY 25 Bee wes the first concerned with this 

instrument ( 

14, They may provide Knotty problems at 23 Found in a Dickensian shop. (5.) 

sea. (5.) 
16. Lace for yachtsmen off the Isle of Solution to 

, (6, 3) ° 

- a ss centile ti Crossword No. 663 
19. A self-contained rearrangement. (5.) 
21. Early. (9.) 
2. Itis a constituent of iron, zinc, uranium 

and other metals s) 
24. “— in the West Wind, and daffodils.” 

(Maseficld.) (6.) 
25. Grievous cudgc! of Despair. (8.) 
%. Like a writer of detective fiction. (8.) 
27. Sleep in the open. (3, 3.) 

Down 

1. It's rubbish to cart when upset. (7.) 
2. It takes a volt to make him. (5.) 
3. How the key turns. (7.) 
5. Campbell wrote his warning. (7.) 
6. Study the track (9) 








Solution on February 29 
The winner of Crossword No. 663 is: H. E. McHuGn, Esq., Coolough, 
29 Whitebeam Road, Clonskeagh, Dublin. 








The 
Jameson Raid 


By Jean Van Der Poel 


26s. net 


A few years ago private papers belonging to the 
late Sir Graham Bower, who was the Imperial 
Secretary in South Africa at the time of the Raid, 
became available. So did his correspondence 
with the late Sir James Rose Innes. These 
documents have made it possible for a new 
history of the incident to be written in which 
many previously well-kept secrets are revealed. 
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It depends what 








you mean by 


‘Banking’ 





OF COURSE we 
safeguard money and oash 
cheques. But we go further. We 
maintain specialist departments whose 
functions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good purpose. These departments 
will, for example, act as your Executor, help with your Income 
Tax problems, obtain your currency when you travel abroad. 
They will do many more things besides. But the moral of this 
multiplicity of functions is simply this: if you have any problem 
of finance or business, the chances are that we can help you 
deal with it. And that is what we mean by ‘banking’, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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° ® have borrowed his Headlong Hall to stage a witty, infinite} 
Fiction able, contemporary farce with the commendable underlying purvore 
Good Friday’s Daughter. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) + Birmen Bray me Bee 5 SS scheme that 
e . One must 
Leaves for the Burning. By Mervyn Wall. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) the authors’ impartiality in mocking at that perfectly delightta 


Crispin’s Day. By Leigh Howard. (Longmans. *10s. 6d.) 


Headlong Down the Years. By Amabel and Clough Williams-Ellis. 
(Liverpool University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Nine Days with Edward. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Ils. 6d.) 


STyLe in a novel is something like the frame round a picture, and 
the picture is the story. There are a lot of novels these days which 
are all style, mock-Jamesian-American, mock-Hemingway-staccato, 
and, worst of all, mock-beautiful-symbolism, and the story inside 
always as dull as ditchwater. I rather feel that, if the style is not so 
bad that it positively offends, it does not much matter what it is like so 
long as the story it frames is good enough ; give me story rather than 
style any day of the week, with the occasional perfection of story plus 
style for red-letter days. 

This week certainly includes one such, with Good Friday’s Daughter. 
It is a beautiful book. Here is a writer who has created a style of his 
Own, poetic, evocative, throwing in odd queer little runs of words, 
bitter little parodies of rhyme, richly decorating the only perfect 
frame for the tragedy of Mark, back to Ireland and his brother’s 
farm, back to fall in love with his brother’s wife. They are all little 
people, the characters in this novel, but their tragedy is heroic. 
There seems no'’8pect of life that Mr. Stuart is incapable of glorifying 
with his vision—a frolic in a bath, a sermon in a prison chapel, 
a battery of hens, the death of a maimed kitten. This is a book that 
from a perfection of detail triumphs in creating a transcendent whole. 

Mervyn Wall’s clever Leaves for the Burning is life in Ireland 
untouched by Mr. Stuart’s visionary gleam. Many people will 
remember his brilliantly funny Fursey books, and not be surprised 
that, when Mr. Wall turns his eyes from his fantasies of eleventh- 
century Ireland to the present day, what he sees all around him is 
change and decay, spoiled lives and hopeless futures. His hero 
Lucian would have liked to be a liberal humanist, Lucian’s friend 
Frank a painter and Bob to find a new life in New Zealand with a 
beautiful wife. Now they are all in their forties, all inextricably 
enmeshed in scabrous dreariness, drinking their way round Dyblin 
and the little towns with the vague intention of getting to Yeats’s 
funeral, an intention as unfulfilled as any other they have ever had. 
It is one of those books that one finishes with a sense of futility and 
depression, a credit to the author’s ability, but not the end for which 
I, at any rate, like to read in novels. 

Crispin’s Day is about a hero, not the hero with Dan Dare con- 
ventional courage, but a hero who is scared to hell all the time, 
surely the only frame of mind in which real heroism can exist. Candy 
is a Flying Officer in the R.A.F. Operational Film Unit. To show 
that he is not afraid he puts up the foolhardy suggestion of taking 
low-level photographs of the recently bombed German dams. Still 
to show he is not afraid, he is cruel, careless, drunken, rude, and, all 
the time, under this armour of braggadocio, Mr. Howard succeeds 
in showing the admirable young man Candy would be if he were not 
hag-ridden by fear. Both for event and for character-study, this 
is a most promising first novel. 

Even those who never could take to Peacock may find him per- 
fectly palatable as rewritten by Mr. and Mrs. Williams-Ellis. They 
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Shakespeare's genius immor- 
talised not only his memory 
but the countryside he knew 
80 well in leafy Warwickshire, 
especially the beautiful 
grounds of the Welcombe 
Hotel, which were once part 
Be x. of his estate. 
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Welsh hotel with which they are not, | believe, unconnected ; admire 
the extremely decorative end-papers ; and say a very unkind word 
about the production of this small book, which is certainly as shoddy 
as I have ever seen from a university press and probably, recently 
from any press. : 


Nine Days with Edward is, in the main, an ordinary amiable book 
that follows its dull but inoffensive hero from his birth in 199 
through his conventional middle-class schooling and career up to 
his birthday in 1951. It is, however, well worth reading for what is 
probably the funniest death-bed in fiction ; you will find it in Chapter 
Three. MARGHANITA LasKI. 


How Poems Grow 


Poems in Process. By Phyllis Bartlett. (Oxford University Press, 
New York: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 24s.) : 
Some poets, like Milton often and Wordsworth on occasion, think 
out poems almost completely before they write them ; others, like 
Shelley, jot down most fearful scrabblings before anything resembling 
a poememerges. Some tinker a good deal as they go, as—for instance 
Keats ; others, such as Hart Crane, prefer to make several drafts, A 
few, when they come in later years to gather together collected 
editions, think it almost sacrilege to touch their early statements: 
while others, such as Lawrence, and to some extent Poe, when they 
come to revise, start off on what turn out to be almost completely 
new poems—perhaps because their own minds have changed; in 
which case readers do not always like the revisions. As Miss Bartlett 
quotes from Yeats : 
** The friends that have it I do wrong 

Whenever I remake a song, 

Should know what issue is at stake : 

It is myself that I remake.*’ 
Then again there are poets who compose best in tranquillity as 
opposed to those who need the stimulus of passion, alcohol or 
opium ; those who seek in creation a release from unhappiness, as 
Coleridge did, and those who can write only when they are happy, 
Some hanker after company ; some after solitude. All these points, 
and many others, Miss Bartlett discusses in a human and pleasantly 
written book. 


No doubt many readers will be familiar with the detailed re- 
visions and re-hatchings of one or more-of the poets in question— 
there are few of any account who are left out—but to gather so many 
together was the result of a happy inspiration. One of the questions 
Miss Bartlett asks is: Why do poets revise? It is usually in the 
interests of clarity, but the advice of friends is not always taken, as 
we can see from the correspondence of Hopkins with Bridges and 
Patmore. Often social pressures tell, as with Shelley and Byron; 
but more often it is the poet’s own dissatisfaction with his work, 
either because he feels the thought is not properly expressed, or 
because he has changed his mind, or in the interests of art, or because, 
as with Pope, a new arrangement suggests a closer unity. There is no 
law that can be laid down—which is exactly what one would expect. 

At the end of her book Miss Bartlett seeks to justify her work by 
its possible utility. She need not have bothered, since the book 
justifies itself by its sheer fascination. It is true that it may serve asa 
lesson to very young poets who imagine that poesy is as the gum 
which oozes whence ‘tis nourished, and that no more need be done 
about it; for, if there is one thing that emerges, it is the old truth 
that poeta nascitur et fit. It is entrancing to watch the poet at work— 
his earlier drafts sometimes help to clarify the meaning of the final 
version—to note what motives impel him to alteration. Sometimes 
it is the need for accuracy, as with Tennyson, and, Miss Bartlett 
might have added, of James Thomson, with whom certain passages 
were altered in a rigorous following of the latest findings of the 
Royal Society. Any lover of poetry, whether he knows the material 
or not, will browse happily in this book, which ranges from Drayton 
to the present day, and ignores the Atlantic Ocean. The young 
apprentice to poetry will perhaps find his greatest encouragement in 
the discussion of those who followed ** the hard way,’’ Milton, 
Whitman, Housman ; others may prefer the Art for Art’s Sake 
section, where, for instance, Coleridge improves Tlie Ancient 
Mariner; and every reader will pore over the wealth of quotations 
and return to certain well-known poems with an attention made 
newly alert. BONAMY DoBREE. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


pupGET fears are now beginning to cast 
their shadow across the stock markets but 
so far the effect is seen mainly in fresh 
restraints on buying. After their recent 
heavy fall markets are being subjected to 
only light selling pressure, and here and there 
jong-term investors prepared to ignore 
minor fluctuations are helping to create 
resistance. As I see the immediate prospect, 
it is dependent mainly on the pressure of 
borrowers’ needs on available investment 
resources. Even if we are spared another 
twist of the dearer money screw it looks as 
if the investment market will move gradually 
on to a higher yield basis. 


G.E.C, Financing 

Not only the queue of Colonial borrowers 
but the big battalions of British industry are 
now moving slowly forward to make their 
demands on investment resources. This 
week new financing plans are announced by 
the General Electric Company and Boots 
Pure Drug Company. The G.E.C. issue is to 
raise just under £6 million and Boots are 
coming to market for £4 million—both 
substantial sums, which are to be raised by 
means of ** rights *’ issues to the present 
Ordinary stockholders. As I have previously 
emphasised in these notes, opportunities are 
often provided on the occasion of a new 
issue for investors to acquire a stake in 
sound companies on decidedly attractive 
terms. This seems to me to be outstandingly 
true in the case of General Electric. Not 
very long ago the £1 Ordinary stock units 
were standing in the market at over 90s. In 
the recent setback they have fallen to 77s. 6d., 
with the result that in order to ensure the 
success of the issue the 1,679,348 new 
Ordinary shares are now offered in the 
ratio of two for five at 72s. 6d. each. The 
new shares (nil paid) are likely to be avail- 
able in the market around 4s., which means 
that a buyer is, in effect, indicating his 
willingness to pay 76s. 6d. and has the 
advantage of avoiding the onerous 2 per 
cent. stamp duty and of paying little in the 
way of brokerage commission. At 76s. 6d. 
G.E.C. £1 Ordinaries are offering a yield of 
close on 6 per cent. on the current dividend 
rate of 224 per cent. As regards trading and 
prospects, the directors announce that 
results for the nine months of the current 
financial year, which ends on March 31st, 
have been satisfactory, but that the recent 
increase in the cost of labour and the present 
world shortages of raw materials are bound 
to make themselves felt in the electrical 
equipment industry. Nevertheless, they 
expect to be able to maintain the 224 per 
cent. dividend rate, a forecast which does 
not look over-optimistic when it is recalled 
that for the year to March 3ist, 1951, the 
dividend was paid out of available net 
earnings of over 80 per cent. 


Shares 


A similar situation—the financing of a 
general expansion programme whose require- 
ments up to the present have been met by 
bank borrowings—has led to the issue of 
new Ordinary shares by Reots Pure Drug 
Company. In this instance the issue takes 
the form of 5,120,000 new Ss. Ordinaries at 
lés. cach, which are offered to the present 
Ordinary stockholders in the proportion of 
one for three. Boots, as the investing public 


Boots’ New 


is well aware, are a progressive and efficient 
organisation, and it is significant of the 
changed conditions in the investment market 
that the new shares are priced to yield 
6} per cent. on the current 20 per cent. 
dividend rate. In this instance, when the 
present shares are quoted ex-** rights,” the 
new shares should be available (nil paid) 
around 2s. 73d. This gives a new buyer an 
opportunity of acquiring a stake in this 
progressive enterprise at the equivalent of 
18s. 74d., or on a yield basis of nearly 
54} per cent. Once again it seems to me that 
for those prepared to take a long view there 
is not much risk on these terms. 


Imperial Tobacco Yield 

Any fears that increased costs, together 
with the difficulties on the raw material side, 
might involve a small reduction in the 
Ordinary dividend of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company for the year to October 31st, 1951, 
have now been dispelled. For the fourth 
successive year the total distribution on the 
£37,563,049 of Ordinary stock is maintained 
at 32 per cent., and from the preliminary 
figures it appears that this leading unit in 
the tobacco industry has again done well. 
Although consolidated net profit of the 
group has fallen from £11,325,487 to 
£10,092,605, this reduction clearly masks an 
improvement in trading results. The latest 
figure has been struck after providing 
£16,166,873, against £13,201,806, for United 
Kingdom taxation ‘and included only 
£1,344,262 of special surplus which contri- 
buted £3,073,455 in the preceding year. On 
the basis of these figures the cover behind the 
32 per cent. dividend is still somewhat 
meagre, but I think it is fair to read into the 
decision to maintain the rate the confidence 
of the board that, barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, profits will again make satisfac- 
tory showing in the current financial year. 
Following the announcement of the results 
Imperial Tobacco £1 Ordinary units have 
improved to just over 90s. At this level 
they are offering a full 7 per cent., which 
seems to me to make adequate allowance 
for the trading risks. 

Carreras’ Bonus Surprise 

Another reassuring piece of news from 
the tobacco industry has come from 
Carreras, who have decided to capitalise 
part of their reserves and distribute a 
100 per cent. scrip bonus to all three classes 
of Ordinary shareholders. Once again it 
seems unlikely that the board would have 
embarked on such a plan without feeling 
reasonably confident about trading prospects. 
On this subject Sir Edward Baron spoke in 
encouraging terms at the annual meeting. 
He emphasised that the company had fully 
maintained its relative position in the trade 
and that sales had got off to a good start in 
the current year. Another point on which 
he reassured the shareholders related to the 
group's bank indebtedness. This, he said, 
appeared at an exceptionally high figure in 


. the balance-sheet merely because the oppor- 


tunity had been taken during the past year 
to make use of a more generous dollar 


allocation to reinforce depleted stocks of 


raw leaf. The yield on the 2s. 6d. ** B 
Ordinary units, which stand at 12s. 6d., is 
7 per cent. In my view there should be 
scope for recovery. 
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CARRERAS, LfMITED 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Tue 48th annual general meeting of Carreras, 
Ltd., was held on February 11th, in London. 

Sir Edward Bargn (Chairman and Managing 
Director) in the course of his speech, said: 

A study of our balance sheets must have 
impressed upon you the fact that the capital 
actually employed far exceeds the Issued Share 
Capital. Your Board has decided to bring 
these two more into line so that some of the 
large amount of our earnings which we have 
ploughed back over many years may be shown 
in the accounts under their true description. 

Application was recently made to the Capi- 
tal Issues Committee for consent to capitalise 
£3,720,300 of the Reserves and Carry For- 
ward and to apply that sum in paying up 
29,762.400 “B” Ordinary Shares of 2s. 6d. 
each for distribution among the Ordinary 
Shareholders on the basis of cight new “B” 
Ordinary Shares for each existing Ordinary or 
“A” Ord.nary Share, and one new “ B” Ordin- 
ary Share for each existing “B” Ordinary 
Share held. The necessary consent has been 
received and we hope to be able to issue 
allotment letters carly in May. Our dividend 
policy in the future, as jn the past, will be 
governed by considerations affecting the best 
interests of the business. 

We also contemplate taking steps at a later 
date to convert each of the existing £1 “A” 
Ordinary Shares to cight * B” Ordinary Shares 
of 2s. 6d. each. 

So far as the current year is concerned, all 
I can say is that we have made an encouraging 
start and if this continues we should have a 
reasonably good result to report in twelve 
months’ time. 

Ihe report was adopted. 


RATANUI RUBBER 


PROFIT ALMOST DOUBLED 





THe 17th annual general meeting of Ratanui 
Rubber Ltd.. was held on February Ith at 
Asia House, 32, Lime-street,-E.C. 

In his statement accompanying the accounts 
for the year ended June 30th, 1951, Mr. Jack 
Addinsell, Chairman of the Company, said:— 

Ihe crop for the year was disappointing at 
804,003 Ibs. falling considerably short of the 
previous twelve months, and this must be 
attributed in the main to the emergency con- 
ditions causing labour troubles and shortages, 
and not to any significant change in yielding 
capacity, although some old rubber must be 
tending to show a progressive fall in yield. 
No replanting could be undertaken in 1951, 
but it is planned to undertake approximately 
100 acres in 1952, 

The cost of production continued to rise 
with the increase in the price of our com- 
modity, and showed a shatp advance of over 
6d. per Ib. compared to the previous year. 
Ihe heavy drop in our output as well as the 
steep rise in Malayan export duty from Janu- 
ary Ist last, have been important factors, as 


well as higher wages and more expensive 
materials, 
Since the close of the financial vear a 


further sale of 48 acres of land was effected, 
comprising a strip of old rubber near the 
river which would not be a satisfactory re- 
planting proposition. The price realised of 
£93 per acre must be regarded as very 
favourable. 

Profit for the year, before deduction of 
taxation, amounted to £31,917, compared with 
£17,494, and your Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., after appropri- 
ation of £3,000 to General Reserve and £5,000 
to Replanting Reserve. Our carrysforward. will 
be £4,177, against £4,059 brought in. 
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